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From The Fortnightly Review. 
A VISION OF SPRING IN WINTER. 


O TENDER time that love thinks long to see, 
Sweet foot of spring that with her footfall 
sows 
Late snowlike flowery leavings of the snows, 
Be not too long irresolute to be ; 
O mother-month, where have they hidden 
thee? 
Out of the pale time of the flowerless rose 
I reach my heart out toward the springtime 
lands, 
I stretch my spirit forth to the fair hours, 
The purplest of the prime ; 
I lean my soul down over them, with hands 
Made wide to take the ghostly growths of 
flowers ; 
I send my love back to the lovely time. 


Where has the greenwood hid thy gracious 
head? 
Veiled with what visions while the grey 
world grieves, 
Or muffled with what shadows of green 
leaves, 
What warm intangible green shadows spread 
To sweeten the sweet twilight for thy bed ? 
What sleep enchants thee? what delight 
deceives ? 
Where the deep dreamlike dew before the 
dawn 
Feels not the fingers of the sunlight yet 
His silver web unweave, 
Thy footless ghost on some unfooted lawn 
Whose air the unrisen sunbeams fear to 
fret 
Lives a ghost’s life of daylong dawn and 
eve. 


Sunrise it sees not, neither set of star, 
Large nightfall, nor imperial plenilune, 
Nor strong sweet shape of the full-breasted 
noon ; 
But where the silver-sandalled shadows are, 
Too soft for arrows of the sun to mar, 
Moves with the mild gait of an ungrown 
moon ; 
Hard overhead the half-lit crescent swims, 
The -tender-coloured night draws hardly 
breath, 
The light is listening ; 
They watch the dawn of slender-shapen 
limbs, 
Virginal, born again of doubtful death, 
Chill foster-father of the weanling spring. 


As sweet desire of day before the day, 
As dreams of love before the true love born, 
From the outer edge of winter overworn 
The ghost arisen of May before the May 
Takes through dim air her unawakened way, 
The gracious ghost of morning risen ere 


morn, 

With little unblown breasts and child-eyed 
looks 

Following, the very maid, the girl-child 
spring, 
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Lifts windward her bright brows, 
Dips her light feet in warm and. moving 
brooks, 
And kindles with her own mouth’s colour- 


ing 
The fearful firstlings of the plumeless 
boughs. 


I seek thee sleeping, and awhile I see, 
Fair face that art not, how thy maiden 
breath 
Shall put at last the deadly days to death 
And fill the fields and fire the woods with 
thee 
And seaward hollows where my feet would be 
When — shall hear the word that April 
sait 
To change the cold heart of the weary time, 
To stir and soften all the time to tears, 
Tears joyfuller than mirth ; 
As even to May’s clear height the young days 
climb 
With feet not swifter than those fair first 
years 
Whose flowers revive not with thy flowers 
on earth. 


I would not bid thee, though I might, give 
back . 
One good thing ‘youth has given and borne 
away ; 
I crave not any comfort of the day 
That is not, nor on time’s retrodden track 
Would turn to meet the white-robed hours or 
black ° 
That long since left me on their mortal way; 
Nor light nor love that has been, nor the 
breath 
That comes with morning from the sun to be 
And sets light hope on fire ; 
No fruit, no flower thought once too fair for 
death, 
No flower nor hour once fallen from life’s 
green tree, 
No leaf once plucked or once-fulfilled 
desire. 


The morning song beneath the stars that fled 
With twilight through the moonless moun- 
tain air, 
While youth with burning lips and wreath- 
less hair 
Sang toward the sun that was to crown his 
head, 
Rising ; the hopes that triumphed and fell 
dead, 
The sweet swift eyes and songs of hours 
that were ; 
These may’st thou not give back forever; 
these, 
As at the sea’s heart all her wrecks lie 
waste, 
Lie deeper than the sea ; 
But flowers thou may’st, and winds, and hours 
of ease, 
And all its April to the world thou may’st 
Give back, and half my April back to me, 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


THERE are few great books or great 
men that do not sadden us by a sense of 
incompleteness. The writer, we feel, is 
better than his work. His full power 
only reveals itself by flashes. There are 
blemishes in his design, due to mere 
oversight or indolence ; his energy has 
flagged, or he has alloyed his pure gold 
to please the mob ; or some burst of way- 
ward passion has disturbed the fair pro- 
portions of his work. The man himself 
is a half-finished or half-ruined fragment. 
The rough usage of the world leaves its 
mark on the spiritual constitution of even 
the strongest and best amongst us ; and 
perhaps the finest natures suffer more 
than others in virtue of their finer sym- 
pathies. “ Hamlet” is a pretty good per- 
formance, if we make allowances; but 
what would it have been if Shakespeare 
could have been at his highest level all 
through, and if every element of strength 
in him had been purified from every weak- 
ness? What would it have been, shall we 
say, if he could have had the advantage of 
reading a few modern lectures on esthet- 
ics? We may, perhaps, be content with 
Shakespeare as circumstances left him ; 
but in reading our modern poets, the senti- 
ment of regret is stronger. If Byron had 
not been driven into his wild revolt against 
the world; if Shelley had been judi- 
ciously treated from his youth ; if Keats 
had had healthier lungs ; if Wordsworth 
had not grown rusty in his solitude; if 
Scott had not been tempted into pub- 
lishers’ speculations; if Coleridge had 
never taken to opium ; what great poems 
might not have opened the modern era 
of literature, where now we have but in- 
complete designs, and listen to harmo- 
nies half-destroyed by internal discord ? 
The regret, however, is less when a man 
has succeeded in uttering the thought 

that was in him, though it may never 
.. have founda worthy expression. Words- 
worth could have told us little more 
though the “ Excursion” had been as 
complete a work as “ Paradise Lost ;” 
and if Scott might have written us more 
“ Antiquaries ” and “ Old Mortalities,” 
he could hardly have written better ones. 
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But the works of some other writers sug- 
gest possibilities which never even ap- 
proached fulfillment. If the opinion 
formed by his contemporaries of Cole- 
ridge be anywhere near the truth, we lost 
in him a potential philosopher of a very 
high order, as we more clearly lost a poet 
of singular fascination. Coleridge nat- 
urally suggests the name of De Quincey, 
whose works are as often tantalizing as 
satisfying. And to make, it is true, a 
considerable drop from the greatest of 
these names, we often feel when we take 
up one of :Hazlitt’s glowing essays, that 
here, too, was a man who might have 
made a far more enduring mark as a 
writer of English prose. At their best, 
his writings are admirable; they have 
the true stamp; the thought is mascu- 
line and the expression masterly ; 
phrases engrave themselves on the mem- 
ory ; and we catch glimpses of a genuine 
thinker and no mere manufacturer of lit- 
erary commonplace. On a more pro- 
longed study, it is true, we become con- 
scious of many shortcomings, and the 
general effect is somehow rather cloying, ° 
though hardly from an excess of sweet- 
ness. And yet he deserves the attention 
both of the critic and the student of 
character. 

The story of Hazlitt’s life has been told 
by his grandson; but there is a rather 
curious defect of materials for so recent 
a biography. He kept, it seems, no let- 
ters —a weakness, if it be a weakness, 
for which one is rather apt to applaud 
him in these days; but, on the other 
hand, nobody ever indulged more persist- 
ently in the habit of washing his dirty 
lineqin public. Not even his idol Rous- 
seau could be more demonstrative of his 
feelings and recollections. His writings 
are autobiographical, sometimes even 
offensively ; and after reading them we 
are even more familiar than his contem- 
poraries with many points of his charac- 
ter. He loved to pour himself out in his 
essays 

as plain 
As downright Shippen or as old Montaigne, 


He has laid bare for the most careless 
reader the main elements of his singular 
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composition. Like some others of his 
revolutionary friends, Godwin, for ex- 
ample, Leigh Hunt, and Tom Paine, he 
represents the old Dissenting spirit in a 
new incarnation. The grandfather a 
stern Calvinist, the father a Unitarian, 
the son a freethinker; those were the 
gradations through which more than one 
family passed during the closing years of 
the last century and the opening of this. 
One generation still clung to the old 
Puritan traditions and Jonathan Ed- 
wards ; the next followed Priestley ; and 
the third joined the little band of radicals 
who read Cobbett, scorned Southey as a 
deserter, and refused to be frightened by 
the French Revolution. The outside 
crust of opinion may be shed with little 
change tothe inner man. Hazlitt was a 
dissenter to his backbone. He was born 
to be in a minority; to bea living pro- 
test agalnst the dominant creed and con- 
stitution. He recognized and denounced, 
but he never shook off, the faults char- 
acteristic of small sects. A want of wide 
intellectual culture, and a certain sour- 
‘ness of temper, cramped his powers and 
sometimes marred his writing. But from 
his Dissenting forefathers Hazlitt inher- 
ited something better. Beside the huge 
tomes of controversial divinity on his 
father’s shelves, the Patres Poloni, Prip- 
scovius, Crellius, and Cracovius, Lardner 
and Doddridge, and Baxter and Bates, 
and Howe, were the legends of the Puri- 
tan hagiology. The old Dissenters, he 
tells us, had Neale’s “History of the 
Puritans” by heart, and made their chil- 
dren read Calamy’s account of the two 
thousand ejected ministers along with 
the stories of Daniel in the lion’s den, 
and Meshach, Shadrach, and Abednego. 
Sympathy for the persecuted, unbending 
resistance to the oppressor, was the 
creed which had passed into their blood. 
“This covenant they kept as the stars 
keep their courses; this principle they 
stuck by, for want of knowing better, as 
it sticks by them to the last. It grew 
with their growth, it does not wither in 
their decay.... It glimmers with the 
last feeble eyesight, smiles in the faded 
cheek like infancy, and lights a path be- 
fore them to the grave. This ”—for 
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Hazlitt has a personal application for all 
his moralizing — “ this is better than the 
whirligig life of a court poet” — such, for 
example, as Robert Southey. 

But Hazlitt’s descent was not pure. 
If we could trace back the line of his 
ancestry we should expect to find that, 
by some freak of fortune, one of the rigid 
old Puritans had married a descendant of 
some great Flemish or Italian painter, 
Love of graceful forms and bright colour- 
ing and voluptuous sensations had been 
transmitted to their descendants, though 
hitherto repressed by the stern discipline 
of British nonconformity. As the disci- 
pline relaxed, the Hazlitts reverted to the 
ancestral type. Hazlitt himself, his brother 
and his sister, were painters by instinct. 
The brother became a painter of minia- 
tures by profession; and Hazlitt to the 
end of his days revered Titian almost as 
much as he revered his great idol Napo- 
leon. An odd pair of idols, one thinks, 
for a youth brought up upon Pripscovius 
and his brethren! A keen delight in all 
artistic and natural beauty were awkward 
endowments for a youth intended for the 
ministry. Keats was scarcely more out 
of place in a surgery than Hazlitt would 
have been in a Unitarian pulpit of those 
days, and yet from that pulpit, oddly 
enough, came the greatest impulse to his 
development. It came from a man who, 
like Hazlitt himself, though in a higher 
degree than Hazlitt, combined the artistic 
and the philosophic temperament. Cole- 
ridge, as Hazlitt somewhere says, threw 
a great stone into the standing pool of 
contemporary thought; and it was in 
January, 1798 —one of the many dates 
in his personal history to which he recurs 
with unceasing fondness —that Hazlitt 
rose before daylight and walked ten miles 
in the mud to hear Coleridge preach. 
He has told, in his graphic manner, how 
the voice of the preacher “rose like a 
stream of rich distilled perfumes ;” how 
he launched into his subject, in giving 
out the text, “like an eagle dallying with 
the wind ;” and how his young hearer 
seemed to be listening to the music of 
the spheres, to see the union of poetry 
and philosophy and of truth and genius 
embracing under the eye of religion. 
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This description of the youthful Cole- 
ridge has a fit pendant in the wonderful 
description of the full-blown philosopher 
in Mr. Carlyle’s “ Life of Stirling ;” where, 
indeed, one or two touches are taken 
from Hazlitt’s essays. It is Hazlitt who 
remarked, even at this early meeting, that 
the dreamy poet-philosopher could never 
decide on which side of the footpath he 
should walk ; and Hazlitt who struck out 
the epigram that Coleridge was an ex- 
cellent talker if allowed to start from no 
premises and come to no conclusion. 
The glamour of Coleridge’s theosophy 
never seems to have fascinated Hazlitt’s 
stubborn intellect. At this time, indeed, 
Coleridge had not yet been inoculated 
with German mysticism. In after years, 
the disciple, according to his custom, 
renounced his master and assailed him 
with half-regretful anger. But the inter- 
course and kindly encouragement of so 
eminent a man seems to have roused 
Hazlitt’s ambition. His poetical and his 
speculative intellect were equally stirred. 
The youth was already longing to write 
a philosophical treatise. The two ele- 
ments of his nature thus roused to action 
led him along a “strange diagonal.” He 
would be at once a painter and a meta- 
physician. Some eight years of artistic 
labour convinced him that he could not 
be a Titian or a Raphael, and he de- 
clined to be a mere Hazlitt junior. His 
metaphysical studies, on the contrary, 
convinced him that he might be a Hume 
or a Berkeley; but unluckily they con- 
vinced himself alone. The tiny volume 
which contained their results was neg- 
lected by everybody but the author, who, 
to the end of his days, loved it with the 
love of a mother for a deformed child. 
It is written, to say the truth, in a painful 
and obscure style; it is the work of a 
man who has brooded over his own 
thoughts in solitude till he cannot appre- 
ciate the need of a clear exposition. 
The narrowness of his reading had left 
him in ignorance of the new aspects 
under which the eternal problems were 
presenting themselves to the new genera- 
tion; and a metaphysical discussion in 
antiquated phraseology is as useless as a 
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Hazlitt, in spite of this double failure, 
does not seem to have been much dis- 
turbed by impecuniosity ; but the most 
determined Bohemian has to live. For 
some years he strayed about the purlieus 
of literature, drudging, translating, and 
doing other cobbler’s work. Two of his 
performances, however, were characteris- 
tic; he wrote an attack upon Malthus 
and he made an imprudent marriage. 
Even Malthusians must admit that impru- 
dent marriages may have some accidental 
good consequences. When a man has 
fairly got his back to the wail, he is 
forced to fight ; and Hazlitt at the age of 
thirty-four, with a wife and a son, at last 
discovered the great secret of the literary 
profession, that a clever man can write 
when he has to write or starve. Tocom- 
pose had been labour and grief to him, so 
long as he could potter round a thought 
indefinitely ; but with the printer's devil 
on one side and the demands of a 
family on the other, his ink began to flow 
freely, and during the last sixteen or sev- 
enteen years of his life he became a 
voluminous though fragmentary author. 
Several volumes of essays, lectures, and 
criticisms, besides his more ambitious 
“Life of Napoleon,” and a great deal of 
anonymous writing, attest his industry. 
He died in 1830, at the age of fifty-two ; 
leaving enough to show that he could 
have done more, and a good deal of rare, 
if not the highest kind of excellence. 
Hazlitt, as I have said, is everywhere 
autobiographical. Besides that secret, 
that a man can write if he must, he had 
discovered the further secret, that the 
easiest of all topics is his own feelings. 
It is an apparent paradox, though the ex- 
planation is not far to seek, that Hazlitt, 
though shy with his friends, was the 
most unreserved of writers. Indeed he 
takes the public into his confidence with 
a facility which we cannot easily forgive. 
Biographers of late have been guilty of 
flagrant violations of the unwritten cade 
which should protect the privacies of 
social life from the intrusions of pub- 
lic curiosity. But the most unscrupu- 
lous of biographers would hardly have 
dared to tear aside the veil so auda- 


lady’s dress in the last year’s fashion.;ciously as Hazlitt, in one -conspicuous 
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instance at least, chose to do for himself. 
His idol Rousseau had indeed gone fur- 
ther; but when Rousseau told the story 
of his youth, it was at least seen through 
a long perspective of years, and his own 
personality might seem to be scarcely in- 
terested. Hazlitt chose, in the strange 
book called the “ New Pygmalion, or Li- 
ber Amoris,” to invite the British public 
at large to look on at a strange tragi- 
comedy, of which the last scene was 
scarcely finished. Hazlitt had iong been 
unhappy in his family life. His wite ap- 
pears to have been a masculine woman, 
with no talent for domesticity; com- 
pletely indifferent to her husband’s pur- 
suits, and inclined to despise him for so 
fruitless an employment of his energies. 
They had already separated, it seems, 
when Hazlitt fell desperately in love with 
Miss Sarah Walker, the daughter of his 
lodging-house keeper. The husband and 
wife agreed to obtain a divorce under the 
Scotch law, after which they might fol- 
low their own path, and Sarah Walker 
become the second Mrs. Hazlitt. Some 
months had to be spent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hazlitt in Edinburgh, with a view to this 
arrangement. The lady’s journal records 
her impressions ; which, it would seem, 
strongly resembled those of a tradesman 
getting rid of a rather flighty and impru- 
dent partner in business. She is ex- 
tremely precise as to all pecuniary and 
legal details ; she calls upon her hus- 
band now and then, takes tea with him, 
makes an off-hand remark or two about 
some picture-gallery which he had been 
visiting, and tells him that he has made a 
fool of himself, with the calmness of a 
lady dismissing a troublesome servant, 
or a schoolmaster parting from an ill- 
behaved pupil. And meanwhile, in queer 
contrast, Hazlitt was pouring out to his 
friends letters which seem to be throb- 
bing with unrestrainable passion. He is 
raving as Romeo at Mantua might have 
raved of Juliet. To hear Miss Walker 
called his wife will be music to his ears, 
such as they never heard. But it seems 
doubtful whether, after all, his Juliet will 
have him. He shrieks mere despair and 
suicide. Nothing is left in the world to 
give him a drop of comfort. The breeze 
does not cool him nor the blue sky de- 
light him. He will never lie down at 
night nor rise up of a morning in, peace, 
nor even behold his little boy’s face with 
pleasure unless he is restored to her fa- 
vour. And Mrs. Hazlitt reports, after 
acknowledging a receipt of ro/., that Mr. 
Hazlitt was so much “enamoured” of 
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one of these letters that he pulled it out 
of his pocket twenty times a day, wanted 
to read it to his companions, and ranted 
and gesticulated till people took him for 
amadman. The “ Liber Amoris ” is made 
out of these letters—more or less al- 
tered and disguised, with some reports 
of conversations with the lovely Sarah, 
“It was an explosion of frenzy,” says 
De Quincey; his reckless mode of re- 
lieving his bosom of certain perilous 
stuff, with little care whether it produced 
scorn or sympathy. A passion, at least, 
which urges its victim to such improprie- 
ties should be deep and genuine. One 
would have liked him better if he had 
not taken his frenzy to market. The 
“ Liber Amoris” tells us accordingly that 
the author, Hazlitt’s imaginary double, 
died abroad, “of disappointment preying 
on a sickly frame and morbid state of 
mind.” The hero, in short, breaks his 
heart when the lady marries * somebody 
else. The real Hazlitt’s heart was more 
elastic. Sarah Walker married, and 
Hazlitt next year married a widow lady 
“of some property,” whom he met ina 
coach, made a tour with her on the Con- 
tinent, and then—quarrelled with her 
also. Itis not a pretty story. Hazlitt’s 
biographer informs us, by way of excuse, 
that his grandfather was “ physically inca- 
pable ” — whatever that may mean — “ of 
fixing his affection upon a single object.” 
He “ comprehended,” indeed, “ the worth 
of constancy ” and other virtues as well 
as most men, and could have written 
about them better than most men; but 
somehow “a sinister influence or agency,” 
or, in other words, a sensuous tempera- 
ment, was perpetually present, which 
confined his virtues to the sphere of 
theory. An apology sometimes is worse 
than a satire. The case, however, seems 
to be sufficiently plain. We need not 
suspect that Hazlitt was consciously act- 
ing a part and nursing his “frenzy” be- 
cause he thought that it would make a 
startling book. He was an egotist and a 
man of impulse. His impressions were 
for the time overpowering; but they 
were transient. His temper was often 
stronger than his passions. A gust of 
anger would make him quarrel with his 
oldest friends. Every emotion justified 
itself for the time, because it was his. 
He always did well, whether it pleased 
him for the moment to be angry, to be in 
love, to be cynical, or to be furiously in- 
dignant. The end, therefore, of his life 
exhibits a series of short impetuous fits 
of passionate endeavour, rather than de- 
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votion to a single overruling purpose ; 
and all his writings are brief outbursts 
of eloquent feeling, where neither the 
separate fragments nor the works con- 
sidered as a whole obey any law of logi- 
cal development. And yet, in some 
ways, Hazlitt boasted, and boasted plausi- 
bly enough, of his constancy. He has 
the same ideas to the end of his life that 
he had at fourteen. He would, he re- 
marks, be an excellent man on a jury. 
He would say little, but would starve the 
eleven other obstinate fellows out. 
Amongst politicians he was a faithful 
Abdiel, when all others had deserted the 
cause. He loved the books of his boy- 
hood, the fields where he had walked, 
the gardens where he had drunk tea, and, 
to a rather provoking extent, the old quo- 
tations and old stories which he had 
used from his first days of authorship. 
The explanation of the apparent paradox 
gives the clue to Hazlitt’s singular char- 
acter. 

What I have called Hazlitt’s egotism 
is more euphemistically and perhaps 
more accurately described by Talfourd,* 
“an intense consciousness of his own 
individual being.” The word egotism in 
our rough estimates of character is too 
easily confounded with selfishness. Haz- 
litt might have been the person who as- 
sured a friend that he took a deep inter- 
est in his own concerns, or rather in his 
own emotions. He was, one could say, 
decidedly unselfish, if by selfishness is 
meant a disposition to feather one’s own 
nest without regard for other people’s 
wants. Still less was he selfish in the 
sense of preferring solid bread and butter 
to the higher needs of mind and spirit. 
His sentiments are always generous, and 
if scorn is too familiar a mood it is scorn 
of the base and servile. But his pecul- 
iarity is that these generous feelings are 
always associated with some special case. 
He sees every abstract principle by the 
concrete instance. He hates insolence 
in the abstract, but his hatred flames into 
passion when it is insolence to Hazlitt. 
He resembles that good old lady who 
wrote on the margin of her “ Complete 
Duty of Man” the name of that neigh- 
bour who most conspicuously sinned 
against the precept of the adjacent text. 
Tyranny with Hazlitt is named Pitt, 
party spite is Gifford, apostasy is South- 
ey, and fidelity may perhaps be called 
Cobbett ; though he finds names for the 


* In the excellent essay prefixed to Hazlitt’s Lit- 
erary Remains, ; 
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vices much more easily than for the vir- © 
tues. And thus, if he cannot be con- 
demned for selfishness, one must be 
charitable not to put down a good many 
of his offences to its sister jealousy. 
The personal and the public sentiments 
are so invariably blended in his mind 
that neither he nor anybody else could 
have analyzed their composition. He was 
apt to be the more moody and irritable 
because his resentments clothe them- 
selves spontaneously in the language of 
some nobler emotion. If his friends are 
cold, he bewails the fickleness of human- 
ity; if they are successful it is not envy 
that prompts his irritation, but the rare 
correspondence between merit and re- 
ward. Sucha man is more faithful to his 
dead than to his living friends. The 
dead cannot change; they always come 
back to his memory in their old colours ; 
their names recall the old tender emotion 
placed above all change and chance. But 
who can tell that our dearest living friend 
may not come into awkward collision 
withus before he has left the room? It 
is as well to be on our guard! It is curi- 
ous how the two feelings alternate in 
Hazlitt’s mind in regard to the friends 
who are at once dead and living; how 
fondly he dwells upon the Coleridge of 
Wem and Nether Stowey where he first 
listened to the enchanter’s voice, and 
with what bitterness, which is yet but 
soured affection, he turns upon the 
Coleridge who defended war-taxes in 
the “ Friend.” He hacks and hews at 
Southey through several furious essays 
and ends witha groan. “We met him 
unexpectedly the other day in St. Giles’s,” 
he says, “ were sorry we had passed him 
without speaking to an old friend, turned 
and looked after him for some time as to 
a tale of other days—sighing, as we 
walked on, alas, poor Southey!” He 
fancies himself to be in the mood of 
Brutus murdering Casar. It is patriot- 
ism struggling with old associations of 
friendship; if there is any personal ele- 
ment in the hostility, no one is less con- 
scious of it than the possessor. To the 
whole Lake school his attitude is always 
the same —justice done grudgingly in 
spite of anger, or satire tempered by re- 
morse. No one could say nastier things 
of that very different egotist, Words- 
worth; nor could-any one, outside the 
sacred clique, pay him heartier compli- 
ments. Nobody, indeed, can dislike 
egotism like an egotist. ‘ Wordsworth,” 
says Hazlitt, “sees nothing but himself 
and the universe ; he hates all greatness 
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and all pretensions to it but his own. 
His egotism is in this respect a madness, 
for he scorns even the admiration of him- 
self, thinking it a presumption in any one 
to suppose that he has taste or sense 
enough to understand him. He hates all 
science and all art ; he hates chemistry, he 
hates conchology, he hates Sir Isaac 
Newton, he hates logic, he hates meta- 
‘physics,” and so on through a long list of 
hatreds, ending with the inimitable Na- 
poleon, whom Wordsworth hates, it 
seems, “to get rid of the idea of anything 
greater, or thought to be greater than 
himself.” Hazlitt might have made outa 
tolerable list of his own antipathies ; 
though, to do him justice, of antipathies 
balanced by ardent enthusiasm, especially 
for the dead or the distant. 

Hazlitt, indeed, was incapable of the 
superlative self-esteem here attributed to 
Wordsworth. His egotism is a curious 
variety of that Protean passion, com- 
pounded as skilfully as the melancholy 
of Jaques. It is not the fascinating and 
humorous egotism of Lamb, who disarms 
us beforehand by a smile at his own 
crotchets. Hazlitt is too serious to be 
playful. Nor is it like the amusing ego- 
tism of Boswell, combined with a vanity 
which evades our contempt, because it 
asks so frankly for sympathy. Hazlitt is 
too proud and too bitter. Neither is it 
the misanthropic egotism of Byron, 
which, through all its affectation, implies 
a certain aristocratic contempt of the 
world and its laws. Hazlitt has not the 
sweep and continuity of Byron’s passion. 
His egotism — be it said without offence 
—is dashed with something of the feel- 
ing common amongst his Dissenting 
friends. He feels the awkwardness 
which prevails amongst a clique branded 
by a certain social stigma, and despises 
himself for his awkwardness. He resents 
neglect and scorns to ask for patronage. 
His egotism is a touchy and wayward 
feeling which takes the mask of misan- 
thropy. He is always meditating upon 
his own qualities, but not in the spirit 
of the conceited man who plumes him- 
self upon his virtues, nor of the ascetic 
who broods over his vices. He prefers 
the apparently self-contradictory attitude 
(but human nature is illogical) of meditat- 
ing with remorse upon his own virtues. 
What in others is complacency becomes 
with him, ostensibly at least, self-re- 
proach. He affects —but it is hard to 
say where the affectation begins —to be 
annoyed by the contemplation of his own 
merits. He is angry with the world for 
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preferring commonplace to genius, and 
rewarding stupidity by success; but in 
form at least, he mocks at his own folly 
for expecting better things. If he is vain 
at bottom, his vanity shows itself indi- 
rectly by depreciating his neighbours, 
He is too proud to dwell upon his own 
virtues, but he has been convinced by 
impartial observation that the world at 
large is in a conspiracy against merit. 
Thus he manages to transform his self- 
consciousness into the semblance of 
proud humility, and extracts a bitter and 
rather morbid pleasure from dwelling 
upon his disappointments and failures. 
Half a dozen of his best essays give ex- 
pression to this mood, which is rather 
bitter than querulous. He enlarges cor- 
dially on the “ disadvantages of intellect- 
ual superiority.” An author — Hazlitt, 
to wit —is not allowed to relax into dul- 
ness ; if he is brilliant he is not under- 
stood, and if he professes an interest in 
common things it is assumed that then 
he must be a fool. And yet in the midst 
of these grumblings he is forced to ad- 
mit a touch of weakness, and tells us 
how it pleases him to hear a man ask in 
the Fives Court, “ Which is Mr. Hazlitt 2” 
He, the most idiosyncratic of men and 
most proud of it at bottom, declares how 
“he hates his style to be known, as he 
hates all idiosyncracy.” At the next mo- 
ment he purrs with complacency at the 
recollection of having been forced into 
an avowal of his authorship of an article 
in the Edinburgh Review. Most gener- 
ally he eschews these naive lapses into 
vanity. He dilates on the old text of the 
“shyness of scholars.’ The learned are 
out of place in competition with the 
world. They are not and ought not to 
fancy themselves fitted for the vulgar 
arena. They can never enjoy their old 
privileges. “Fool that it (learning) was, 
ever to forego its privileges and loosen 
the strong hold it had on opinion in big- 
otry and superstition!” The same tone 
of disgust pronounces itself more cyni- 
cally in an essay “On the Pieasure of 
Hating.” Hatred is. he admits, a poison- 
ous ingredient in all our passions, but 
it is that which gives reality to them. 
Patriotism means hatred of the French, 
and virtue is hatred of other people’s 
faults to atone for our own vices. All 
things turn to hatred. “We hate old 
friends, we hate old books, we hate old 
opinions, and at last we come to hate 
ourselves.” Summing up all his disap- 
pointments, the broken friendships, and 
disappointed ambitions, and vanished 
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illusions, he asks in conclusion, whether 
he has not come to hate and despise 
himself? “Indeed, I do,” he answers, 
and “chiefly for not having hated and de- 
spised the world enough.” 

This is an outbreak of temporary 
spleen. Nobody loved his old books and 
old opinions better. Hazlitt is speaking 
in the character of Timon, which indeed 
fits him rather too easily. But elsewhere 
the same strain of cynicism comes out in 
more natural and less extravagant form. 
Take, for example the essay on the 
“ Conduct of Life.” It is a piece of bond 
fide advice addressed to his boy at 
school, and gives in a sufficiently edifying 
form the commonplaces which elders are 
accustomed to address to their juniors. 
Honesty, independence, diligence, and 
temperance are commended in good set 
terms, though with an earnestness which, 
as is often the case with Hazlitt, imparts 
some reality to outworn formula. When, 
however, he comes to the question of 
marriage, the true man breaks out. 
Don’t trust, he says, to fine sentiments : 
they will make no more impression on 
these delicate creatures than on a piece 
of marble. Love in woman is vanity, in- 
terest, or fancy. Women care nothing 
about talents or virtue —about poets or 
philosophers or politicians. They judge 
by the eye. ‘No true woman ever re- 
garded anything but her lover’s person 
and address.” The author has no 
chance; for he lives in a dream, he feels 
nothing spontaneously, his metaphysical 
refinements are all thrown away. “ Look 
up, laugh loud, talk big, keep the colour 
in your cheek and the fire in your eye, 
adorn your person, maintain your health, 
your beauty, and your animal spirits ;” 
for if you once lapse into poetry and 
philosophy “you will want an eye to 
shew you, a hand to guide you, a bosom 
to love —and will stagger into your 
grave old before your time, unloved and 
unlovely.” “A spider,” he adds, “the 
meanest creature that crawls or lives, has 
its mate or fellow, but a scholar has no 
mate or fellow.” Mrs. Hazlitt, Miss 
Sarah Walker, and several other ladies 
thought Hazlitt surly and cared nothing 
for his treatise on human nature. There- 
fore (it is true Hazlittian logic) no woman 
cares for sentiment. The sex which de- 
spised him must be despicable. Equal- 
ly characteristic is his profound belief 
that his failure in another line is owing 
to the malignity of the world at large. In 
one of his most characteristic essays he 
asks whether genius is conscious of its 
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powers. He writes what he declares to 
be a digression about his own experi- 
ence, and we may believe as much as we 
please of his assertion that he does not 
quote himself as an example of genius, 
He has spoken, he declares, with free- 
dom and power, and will not cease be- 
cause he is abused for not being a gov- 
ernment tool. He wrote a charming 
character of Congreve’s Millamant, but it 
was unnoticed because he was not a gov- 
ernmenttool. Gifford would not relish his 
account of Dekker’s Orlando Friscobal- 
do— because he was nota government 
tool. He wrote admirable table-talks — 
for once, as they are nearly finished, he 
will venture to praise himself. He 
could swear (were they not his) that the 
thoughts in them were “founded as the 
rock, free as the air, in tone like an Ital- 
ian picture.” But, had the style been 
like polished steel, as firm and as bright, it 
would have availed him nothing, for he 
was not a government tool. The world 
hated him, we see, for his merits. It isa 
bad wofld, he says ; but don’t think that 
it is my vanity which has taken offence, 
for I am remarkable for modesty, and 
therefore I know that my virtues are 
faults of which I ought to be ashamed. 
Is this pride or vanity, or humility or 
cynicism, or self-reproach for wasted 
talents, or an intimate blending of pas- 
sions for which there is no precise name ? 
Who can unravel the masks within masks 
of acunning egotism ? 

To one virtue, however, that of polit- 
ical constancy, Hazlitt lays claim in the 
most emphatic terms. If he quarrels 
with all his friends—*“ most of the 
friends I have seen have turned out the 
bitterest enemies, or cold, uncomfortable 
acquaintance” —it is, of course, their 
fault. A thcroughgoing egotist must 
think himself the centre of gravity of the 
world, and all change of relations must 
mean that others have moved away from 
him. Politically, too, all who have given 
up his opinions are deserters, and gen- 
erally from the worst of motives. He ac- 
cuses Burke of turning against the Revo- 
lution from — of all motives in the world ! 
— jealousy of Rousseau; a theory still 
more absurd than Mr. Buckle’s hypothe- 
sis of madness. Court favour supplies 
in most cases a simpler explanation of 
the general demoralization. Hazlitt 
could not give credit to men like Southy 
and Coleridge for sincere alarm at the 
French Revolution. Such a sentiment 
would be too unreasonable, for he had 
not been alarmed himself. His constan- 
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cy, indeed, would be admirable if it did 
not suggest doubts of his wisdom. A 
man whose opinions at fifty are his opin- 
ions at fourteen, has opinions of very lit- 
tle value. If his intellect has developed 
properly, or if he could have profited by 
experience, he will modify, though he 
need not retract, his early views. To 
claim to have learnt nothing from 1792 
to 1830 is almost to write yourself down 
as hopelessly impenetrable. The expla- 
nation is, that what Hazlitt called his 
Opinions were really his feelings. He 
could argue very ingeniously, as appears 
from his remarks on Coleridge and Mal- 
thus, but his logic was the slave, not the 
ruler, of his emotions. His politics were 
simply the expression, in a generalized 
form, of his intense feeling of personality. 
They are a projection upon the modern 
political feeling of that heroic spirit of 
individual self-respect which animated his 
Puritan forefathers. One question, and 
only one question, he frequently tells us, 
is of real importance. All the rest is 
mere verbiage. The single dogma worth 
attacking or defending, is the divine right 
of kings. Are men, in the old phrase, 


born, saddled and bridled, and other men 
ready booted and spurred, or are they 
not ? 


That is the single shibboleth 
which tells true men from false. Others, 
he says, bowed their heads to the image 
of the beast. “I spat upon it, and 
buffeted it, and pointed at it, and drew 
aside the veil that then half concealed 
it.’ This passionate denial of the abso- 
lute right of men over their fellows is but 
vicarious pride, if you please to call it so, 
or a generous recognition of the dignity 
of human nature translated into political 
terms. Hiazlitt’s character did not 
change, however much his judgment of 
individuals might change ; and therefore 
the principles which merely reflected his 
character remained rooted and unshaken. 
And yet his politics changed curiously 
enough in another sense. The abstract 
truth, in Hazlitt’s mind, must always have 
aconcrete symbol. He chose to regard 
Napoleon as the antithesis to the divine 
right of kings. That was the vital for- 
mula of Napoleon, his essence, and the 
true meaning of his pclicy. The one 
question in abstract politics was typified 
for Hazlitt by the contrast between Napo- 
leon and the Holy Alliance. To prove 
that Napoleon could trample on human 
rights as roughly as any legitimate sov- 
ereign was for him mere waste of time. 
Napoleon’s tyranny meant a fair war 
against the evil principle. Had Hazlitt 
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lived in France, and come into collision 
with press-laws, it is likely enough that 
his sentiments would have changed. But 
Napoleon was far enough off to serve as 
a mere poetical symbol ; his memory had 
got itself entwined in those youthful 
associations on which Hazlitt always 
dwelt so fondly ; and moreover, to de- 
fend “ Boney” was to quarrel with much 
of his countrymen, and even of his own 
party. What more was wanted to make 
him one of Hazlitt’s superstitions? No 
more ardent devotee of the Napoleonic 
legend ever existed, and Hazlitt’s last 
years were employed in writing a book 
which is a political pamphlet as much as 
a history. He worships the eldest Napo- 
leon with the fervour of a corporal of the 
Old Guard, and denounces the great 
conspiracy of kings and nobles with the 
energy of Cobbett; but he had none of 
the special knowledge which alone could 
give permanent value to such a perform- 
ance. He seems to have consulted only 
the French authorities ; andit is refresh- 
ing for once to find an Englishman tell- 
ing the story of Waterloo entirely from 
the French side, and speaking, for exam- 
ple, of left and right as if he had been— 
as in imagination he was —by the side 
of Napoleon instead of Wellington. 
Even M. Victor Hugo can see more 
merit in the English army and its com- 
mander. A radical, who takes Napoleon 
fcr his polar-star, must change some of 
his theories, though he disguises the 
change from himself; but a change of a 
different kind came over Hazlitt as he 
grew older. 

The enthusiasm of the Southeys and 
Wordsworths for the French Revolution 
changed — whatever their motives — into 
enthusiasm for the established order. 
Hazlitt’s enthusiasm remained, but be- 
came the enthusiasm of regret instead of 
hope. As one by one the former zealots 
dropped off he despised them as rene- 
gades, and clasped his old creed the 
more firmly to his bosom. But the 
change did not draw him nearer to the few 
who remained faithful. They perversely 
loved the wrong side of the right cause, 
or loved it for the wrong reason. He 
liked the Whigs no better than the To- 
ries; the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
were opposition coaches, making a great 
dust and spattering each other with mud, 
but travelling by the same road to the 
same end. A Whig, he said, was a trim- 
mer, who dared neither to be a rogue nor 
an honest man, but was “a sort of whif- 
fling, shuffling, cunning, silly, contempt- 
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ble, unmeaning negation of the two.” 
And the true, genuine, radical reformers ? 
To them, as represented by the school of 
Bentham, Hazlitt entertained an aver- 
sion quite as hearty as his aversion for 
Whigs and Tories. If, he says, the 
Whigs are too finical to join heartily with 
the popular advocates, the reformers are 
too sour. They hate literature, poetry, 
and romance; nothing gives them pleas- 
ure that does not give others pain ; utili- 
tarianism means prosaic, hard-hearted, 
narrow-minded dogmatism. Indeed, his 
pet essay on the principles of human 
nature was simply an assault on what he 
took to be their fundamental position. 
He fancied that the school of Bentham 
regarded man as a purely selfish and cal- 
culating animal; and his whole philoso- 
phy was an attempt to prove the natural 
disinterestedness of man, and to indicate 
for the imagination and the emotions 
their proper place beside the calculating 
faculty. Few were those who did not 
come under one or other clause of 
this sweeping denunciation. He as- 
sailed Shelley, who was neither Whig, 
Tory, nor Utilitarian, so cuttingly as to 
provoke a dispute with Leigh Hunt, and 
had some of his sharp criticisms for his 
friend Godwin. His general moral, 
indeed, is the old congenial one. The 
reformer is as unfit for this world as the 
scholar. He is the only wise man, but, 
as things go, wisdom is the worst of 
follies. The reformer, he says, is neces- 
sarily a marplot ; he does not know what 
he would be at; if he did, he does not 
much care for it; and, moreover, he is 
“governed habitually by a spirit of con- 
tradiction, and is always wise beyond 
what is practicable.” Upon this text 
Hazlitt dilates with immense spirit, satir- 
izing the crotchety and impracticable 
race, and contrasting them with the dis- 
ciplined phalanx of Toryism, brilliantly 
and bitterly enough to delight Gifford ; 
and yet he is writing a preface to a vol- 
ume of radical essays. He is consoling 
himself for being in a minority of one by 
proving that two virtuous men must 
always disagree. Hazlitt is no genuine 
democrat. He hates “both mobs,” or, 
in other words, the great mass of the 
human race. He would sympathize with 
Coriolanus more easily than with the 
tribunes. He laughs at the perfectibil- 
ity of the species, and holds that “ all 
things move, not in progress, but in a 
ceaseless round.” The glorious dream 
is fled: 
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The radiance which was once so bright 
Is now forever taken from our sight ; 
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and his only consolation is to live over 
in memory the sanguine times of his 
youth, before Napoleon had fallen and 
the Holy Alliance restored the divine 
right of kings ; to cherish eternal regret 
for the hopes that have departed, and 
hatred and scorn equally enduring for 
those who blasted them. “Give me 
back,” he exclaims, “one single evening 
at Boxhill, after a stroll in the deep em- 
purpled woods, before Bonaparte was yet 
beaten, with ‘wine of Attic taste,’ when 
wit, beauty, friendship presided at the 
board.” The personal blends with the 
political regret. 

Hazlitt, the politician, was soured. He 
fed his morbid egotism by indignantly 
chewing the cud of disappointment, and 
scornfuily rejecting comfort. He quar- 
relled with his wife and with most of his 
friends, even with the gentle Lamb, till 
Lamb regained his affections by the brief 
quarrel with Southey. Certainly, he 
might call himself, with some plausibility, 
“the king of good haters.” But, after 
all, Hazlitt’s cynicism is the souring of a 
generous nature; and when we turn from 
the politician to the critic and the essay- 
ist, our admiration for his powers is less 
frequently jarred by annoyance at their 
wayward misuse. His egotism —for he 
is still an egotist —here takes a different 
shape. His criticism is not of the kind 
which is now most popular. He lived 
before the days of philosophers who talk 
about the organism and its environment, 
and of the conncisseurs who.boast of an 
eclectic taste for all the delicate essences 
of art. He never thought of showing 
that a great writer was only the product 
of his time, race and climate ; and he had 
not learnt to use such terms of art as 
“supreme,” “gracious,” “tender,” “bit- 
ter,” and “subtle,” in which a good deal 
of criticism now consists. Lamb, says 
Hazlitt, tried old authors “on his palate 
as epicures taste olives;” and the deli- 
cacy of discrimination which makes the 
process enjoyable is perhaps the highest 
qualification of a good critic. Hazlitt’s 
point of view was rather different, and he 
seldom shows that exquisite appreciation 
of purely literary charm which we find in 
two or three first-rate writers of to-day, 
and which is affected by some scores of 
imitators. Nobody, indeed, loved some 
authors more heartily ; indeed, his love 
is so hearty that he cannot preserve the 
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true critical attitude. Instead of trying!and slaked my feverish thirst of happi- 
them on his palate, he swallows them! ness.” He looks back to his first famil- 
greedily. His judgment of an author iarity with his favourites as an old man 
seems to depend upon two circumstances.;may think of his honeymoon. The 
He is determined in great measure by; memories of his own feelings, of his au- 
his private associations, and in part by thor’s poetry, and of the surrounding 
his sympathy for the character of the! scenery, are inextricably fused together, 
writer. His interest in this last sense is,} The sight of an old volume, he says, 
one may say, rather psychological than|}sometimes shakes twenty years off his 
purely critical. He thinks of an author, | life; he sees his old friends alive again, 
not as the exponent of a particular vein | the place where he read the book, the 
of thought or emotion, nor as an artistic | day when he got it, the feeling of the air, 
performer on the instrument of language, | the fields, the sky. To these old favour- 
but as a human being to be loved or'ites he remained faithful, except that he 


hated, or both, like Napoleon or Gifford 
or Southey. 

Hazlitt’s favourite authors were, for 
the most part, the friends of his youth. 
He had pored over their pages till he 
knew them by heart; their phrases were 
as familiar to his lips as texts of Scrip- 
ture to preachers who know but one 
book ; the places where he had read them 
became sacred to him, and a glory of his 
early enthusiasm was still reflected from 
the old pages. Rousseau was his beloved 
above all writers. They had a natural 
affinity. What Hazlitt says of Rousseau 
may be partly applied to himself. Of 


Hazlitt it might be said almost as truly as 
of Rousseau, that “he had the most in- 


tense consciousness of his own exist- 
ence. No object that had once made an 
impression upon him was ever after 
effaced.” In Rousseau’s “ Confessions ” 
and * Nouvelle Héloise,” Hazlitt saw the 
reflections of his own passions. He 
spent, he declares, two whole years in 
reading these two books ; and they were 
the happiest years of his life. He marks 
with a white stone the days on which he 
read particular passages. It was on 
April 10, 1798—as he tells us some 
twenty years later —that he sat down to 
a volume of the “* New Heloise,” at the 
inn at Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry 
and a cold chicken. He tells us which 
passage he read and what was the view 
before his bodily eyes. His first reading 
of “Paul and Virginia” is associated 
with an inn at Bridgwater; and at an- 
other old-fashioned inn he tells how the 
rustic fare and the quaint architecture 
gave additional piquancy to Congreve’s 
wit. He remembers, too, the spot at 
which he first read Mrs. Inchbald’s 
“Simple Story ;” how he walked out to 
escape from one of the tenderest parts, in 
order to return again with double relish. 
“An old crazy hand-organ,” he adds, 
“was playing Robia Adair, a summer 
shower dropped manna oa my head, 





seems to have tired of the glitter of 
Junius. Burke’s politics gave him some 
severe twinges. He says, in one place, 
that he always tests the sense and can- 
dour of a liberal by his willingness to 
admit the greatness of Burke. He adds, 
as anote to the essay in which this oc- 
curs, that it was written in a “fit of ex- 
travagant candour,” when* he thought 
that he could be more than just to an 
enemy without betraying a cause. He 
oscitlates between these views as his 
humour changes. He is absurdly unjust 
to Burke the politician ; but he does not 
waver in his just recognition of the mar- 
vellous power of the greatest — I should 
almost say the only great — political writer 
inthe language. The first time he read a 
passage from Burke, he said, “ This is 
true eloquence.” Johnson immediately 
became stilted, and Junius “shrunk up 
into little antithetic points and well-tuned 
sentences. But Burke’s style was forked 
and playful like the lightning, crested 
like the serpent.” He is never weary of 
Burke, as he elsewhere says; and, in 
fact, he is man enough to recognize genu- 
ine power when he meets it. To an- 
other great master he yields with a reluc- 
tance which is an involuntary compli- 
ment. The one author whom he ad- 
mitted-into his pantheon after his youth- 
ful enthusiasm had cooled was unluckily 
the most consistent of Tories. Who is 
there, he asks, that admires the author 
of “ Waverley” more than Ido? Who 
is there that despises Sir Walter Scott 
more? The Scotch novels, as they were 
then called, fairly overpowered him. The 
imaginative force, the geniality and the 
wealth of picturesque incident of the 
greatest of novelists, disarmed his an- 
tipathy. It is curious to see how hé 
struggles with himself. He blesses and 
curses ina breath. He applies to Scott 
Pope’s description of Bacon, “ the great- 
est, wisest, meanest of mankind,” and 
asks -— 
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Who would not laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if “ Waverley” were he? 
He crowns a torrent of abuse by declar- 
ing that Scott has encouraged the lowest 
panders of a venal press, “ deluging and 
nauseating the public mind with the of- 
fal and garbage of Billingsgate abuse 
and vulgar slang;” and presently he 
calls Scott — by way, it is true, of lower- 
ing Byron — “one of the greatest teach- 
ers of morality that ever lived.” He in- 
vents a theory, to which he returns more 
than once, to justify the contrast. Scott, 
he says, is much such a writer as the 
Duke of Wellington (the hated antithe- 
sis of Napoleon, whose “foolish face” 
he specially detests) is a general. The 
one gets one hundred thousand men to- 
gether, and “leaves it to them to fight 
out the battle, for if he meddled with it 
he might spoil sport ; the other gets an 
innumerable quantity of facts together, 
and lets them tell their story as they may. 
The facts are stubborn in the last instanee 
as the men are in the first, and in neither 
case is the broth spoiled by the cook.” 
They show modesty and self-knowledge, 
but “little boldness or inventiveness 
of genius.” On the strength of this 
doctrine he even compares Scott disad- 
vantageously with Godwin and Mrs. Inch- 
bald, who had, it seems, more invention 
though fewer facts. Hazlitt was not 
bound to understand strategy, and de- 
voutly held that Wellington’s armies suc- 
ceeded because their general only looked 
on. But he should have understood his 
own trade a little better. Putting aside 
this grotesque theory, he feels Scott’s 
greatness truly, and admits it generously. 
He enjoys the broth, to use his own 
phrase, though he is determined to be- 
lieve that it somehow made itself. 

Lamb said that Hazlitt was a greater 
authority when he praised than when he 
abused, a doctrine which may be true of 
others than Hazlitt. The true distinc- 
tion is rather that Hazlitt, though always 
unsafe as a judge, is admirable as an ad- 
vocate in his own cause, and poor when 
merely speaking from his brief. Of Mrs. 
Inchbald I must say what Hazlitt shocked 
his audience by saying of Hannah More ; 
that she has written a good deal which I 
have not read, and I therefore cannot 
deny that her novels might have been 
written by Venus; but I cannot admit 
that Wycherley’s brutal “ Plain-dealer ” is 
as good as ten volumes of sermons. “It 
is curious to see,” says Hazlitt, rather 
naively, “how the same _ subject is 
treated by two such different authors as 
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Shakespeare and Wycherley.” Macaulay’s 
remark about the same coincidence is 
more to the point. “ Wycherley borrows 
Viola,” says that vigorous moralist, “and 
Viola forthwith becomes a pander of the 
basest sort.” That is literally true. In- 
deed, Hazlitt’s love for the dramatists of 
the Restoration is something of a puzzle, 
except so far as it is explained by early 
associations. Even then it is hard to ex- 
plain the sympathy which Hazlitt, the 
lover of Rousseau and sentiment, feels 
for Congreve, whose speciality it is 
that a touch of sentiment is as rare in 
his painfully witty dialogues as a drop of 
water in the desert. Perhapsa contempt 
for the prejudices of respectable people 
gave zest to Hazlitt’s enjoyment of a lit- 
erature representative of a social atmos- 
phere most propitious to his best feel- 
ings. And yet, though I cannot take 
Hazlitt’s judgment, I would frankly ad- 
mit that Hazlitt’s enthusiasm brings out 
Congreve’s real merits with a force of 
which a calmer judge would he incapa- 
ble. His warm praises of “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera,”’ his assault upon Sidney’s 
“ Arcadia,” his sarcasms against that 
most detestable of poetasters, Tom 
Moore, are all excellent in their way, 
whether we do or do not agree with his 
final result. Whenever Hazlitt writes from 
his own mind, in short, he writes what is 
well worth reading. Hazlitt learnt some- 
thing in his later years from Lamb. He 
prefers, he says, those papers of Elia in 
which there was the least infusion of an- 
tiquated language; and, in fact, Lamb 
never inoculated him with his taste for 
the old English literature. Hazlitt gave 
a series of lectures upon the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and carelessly remarks some 
time afterwards that he has only read 
about a quarter of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s plays, and intends to read the rest 
when he has a chance. It is plain, in- 
deed, that the lectures, though written at 
times with great spirit, are the work of a 
man who has got them up for the occa- 
sion, And in his more ambitious and 
successful essays upon Shakespeare the 
same want of reading appears in another 
way. He is more familiar with Shake- 
speare’s text than many better scholars, 
His familiarity is proved by a habit of 
quotation of which it has been disputed 
whether it is a merit or a defect. What 
phrenologists would call the adhesive- 
ness of Hazlitt’s mind, its extreme reten- 
tiveness for any impression which has 
once been received, tempts him to a con- 
stant repetition of familiar phrases and 
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illustrations. He has, too, a trick of 
working in patches of his old essays, 
which he expressly defends on the 
ground that a book which has not 
reached a second edition may be consid- 
ered by its author as manuscript. This 
self-plagiarism sometimes worries us like 
a man whose conversation runs in ruts. 
But his quotations, where used in mod- 
eration, often give, to my taste at least, a 
pleasant richness to his style. Shake- 
speare, in particular, seems to be a store- 
house into which he can always dip for 
an appropriate turn. But his love of 
Shakespeare is of a characteristic kind. 
He has not counted syllables nor weighed 
various readings. He does not throw a 
new light upon delicate indications of 
thought and sentiment, nor philosophize 
after the manner of Coleridge and the 
Germans, nor regard Shakespeare as the 
representative of his age according to 
the sweeping method of M. Taine. 
Neither does he seem to love Shake- 
speare himself as he loves Rousseau or 
Richardson. He speaks contemptuously 


of the sonnets and poems, and, though I 
respect his sincerity, I think that sucha 
verdict necessarily indicates indifference 
to the most Shakespearian parts of Shake- 
speare. The calm assertion that the quali- 


ties of the poems are the reverse of the 
qualities of the plays is unworthy of 
Hazlitt’s general acuteness. That which 
really attracts Hazlitt is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the title of his book; he de- 
scribes the characters of Shakespeare’s 
plays. It is Iago, and Timon, and Co- 
riolanus, and Antony, and Cleopatra, 
who really interest him. He loves and 
hates them as if they were his own con- 
temporaries ; he gives the main outlines 
of their character with a spirited touch. 
And yet one somehow feels that Hazlitt 
is not at his best. in Shakespearian criti- 
cism; his eulogies savor of common- 
place, and are wanting in spontaneity. 
There is not that warm glow of personal 
feeling which gives light and warmth to 
his style whenever he touches upon his 
early favourites. Perhaps he is a little 
daunted by the greatness of his task; 
and, perhaps, there is something in the 
Shakespearian humor which lies beyond 
Hazlitt’s sphere. His criticism of Ham- 
Jet is feeble; he does not do justice to 
Mercutio or to Jaques; but he sympa- 
ithizes more heartily with the tremendous 
passion of Lear and Othello, and finds 
something congenial to his taste in Co- 
riolanus and Timon of Athens. It is 
characteristic, too, that he evidently un- 
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derstands Shakespeare better on the stage 
than in the closet. When he can asso- 
ciate Iago and Shylock with the visible 
presence of Kean, he can introduce that 
personal element which is so necessary 
to his best writing. 

The besi, indeed, of Hazlitt’s criticisms 
— if the word may be so far extended — 
are his criticisms of living men. The 
criticism of contemporary portraits called 
the “Spirit of the Age” is one of the 
first of those series which have now be- 
come popular, as it is certainly one of the 
very best. The descriptions of Ben- 
tham, and Godwin, and Coleridge, and 
Horne Tooke, are masterpieces in their 
way. They are, of course, unfair; but 
that is part of their charm. One would 
no more take for granted Hazlitt’s valua- 
tion of Wordsworth than Timon’s judg- 
ment of Alcibiades. Hazlitt sees through 
coloured glasses, but his vision is not the 
less penetrating. The vulgar satirist is 
such a one as Hazlitt somewhere men- 
tioned who called Wordsworth a dunce, 
Hazlitt was quite incapable of such a 
solecism. He knew, nobody better, that 
a telling caricature must be a good like- 
ness. If he darkens the shades, and here 
and there exaggerates an ungainly feat- 
ure, we still know that the shade exists 
and that the feature is not symmetrical, 
De Quincey reports the saying of some 
admiring friend of Hazlitt, who confessed 
to a shudder whenever Hazlitt used his 
habitual gesture of placing his hand within 
his waistcoat. The hand might emerge 
armed with a dagger. Whenever, said 
the same friend (Heaven preserve us from 
our friends !), Hazlitt had been distracted 
for a moment from the general conversa- 
tion, he looked round with a mingled air 
of suspicion and defiance as though some 
objectionable phrase might have evaded 
his censure in the interval. The traits 
recur to us wien we read Hazlitt’s de- 
scriptions of the men he had known. We 
seem to see the dark sardonic man, 
watching the faces and gestures of his 
friends, ready to take sudden offence at 
any affront to his cherished prejudices, 
and yet hampered by akind of nervous 
timidity which makes him unpleasantly 
conscious of his own awkwardness. He 
remains silent, till somebody unwittingly 
contradicts his unspokea thoughts — the 
most irritating kind of contradiction to 
some people ! — and perhaps heaps indis- 
criminating praise on an old friend —a 
term nearly synonymous with an old 
enemy. Then the dagger suddenly 
flashes out, and Hazlitt strikes two or 
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three rapid blows, aimed with unerring 
accuracy at the weak points of the armour 
which he knows so well. And then, as 
he strikes, a relenting comes over him; 
he remembers old days with a sudden 
gust of fondness, and puts a touch of 
scorn for his allies or himself. Cole- 
ridge may deserve a blow, but the ap- 
plause of Coleridge’s enemies awakes 
his self-reproach. His invective turns 
into panegyric, and he warms for a time 
into hearty admiration, which proves that 
his irritation arises from an excess, not 
from a defect, of sensibility; till finding 
that he has gone a little too far, he lets 
his praise slide into equivocal description, 
and with some parting epigram, he re- 
lapses into silence. The portraits thus 
drawn are never wanting in piquancy nor 
in fidelity. Brooding over his injuries 
and his desertions, Hazlitt has pondered 
almost with the eagerness of a lover upon 
the qualities of his intimates. Suspicion, 
unjust it may be, has given keenness to 
his investigation. He has interpreted in 
his own fashion every mood and gesture. 
He has watched his friends as a courtier 
watches a royal favourite. He has stored 


in his memory, as we fancy, the good re- 
torts which his shyness or unreadiness 
smothered at the propitious moment, and 


brings them out in the shape of a per- 
sonal description. When such a man 
sits at our tables, silent and apparently 
self-absorbed, and yet shrewd and sensi- 
tive, we may well be afraid of the dagger, 
though it may not be drawn till after our 
death, and may write memoirs instead of 
piercing flesh. And yet Hazlitt is no 
mean assassin of reputations; nor is his 
enmity as a rule more than the seamy 
side of friendship. Gifford, indeed, and 
Croker, “the talking potato,” are treated 
as outside the pale of human rights. 
Excellent as Hazlitt can be as a dis- 
penser of praise and blame, he seems to 
me to be at his best in a different capac- 
ity. The first of his performances which 
attracted much attention was the “ Round 
Table,” designed by Leigh Hunt (who 
contributed a few papers), on the old 
“Spectator” model. In the essays after- 
wards collected in the volumes called 
“Table Talk” and the “ Plain Speaker,” 
he is still better, because more certain of 
his position. It would, indeed, be diffi- 
cult to name any writer from the days of 
Addison to those of Lamb, who has sur- 
passed Hazlitt’s best performances of 
this kind. Addison is too unlike to jus- 
tify a comparison ; and, to say the truth, 
though he has rather more in common 
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with Lamb, the contrast is much more 
obvious than the resemblance. Each 
wants the other’s most characteristic 
vein ; Hazlitt has hardly a touch of hu- 
mour, and Lamb is incapable of Hazlitt’s 
caustic scorn for the world and himself. 
They have indeed in common, besides 
certain superficial tastes,a love of pa- 
thetic brooding over the past. But the 
sentiment exerted is radically different. 
Lamb forgets himself when brooding 
over an old author or summoning up the 
“old familiar faces.” His melancholy 
and his mirth cast delightful cross-lights 
upon the topics of which he converses, 
and we know, when we pause to reflect, 
that it is not the intrinsic merit of the 
objects, but Lamb’s own character, which 
has caused our pleasure. They would be 
dull, that is, in other hands; but the 
feeling is embodied in the object de- 
scribed, and not made itself the source 
of our interest. With Hazlitt, it is the 
opposite. He is never more present than 
when he is dwelling upon the past. Even 
in criticising a book or a man his favour- 
ite mode is to tell us how he came to 
love or to hate him; and in the non- 
critical essays he is always appealing to 
us, directly or indirectly, for sympathy 
with his own personal emotions. He 
tells us how passionately he is yearning 
for the days of his youth ; he is trying to 
escape from his pressing annoyances ; 
wrapping himself in sacred associations 
against the fret and worry of surroundin 

cares ; repaying himself for the scorn o 

women or Quarterly Reviewers by re- 
treating into some imaginary hermitage ; 
and it is the delight of dreaming upon 
which he dwells more than upon the 
beauty of the visions revealed to his 
inward eye. The force with which this 
sentiment is presented gives a curious 
fascination to some of his essays. Take, 
for example, the essay in “ Table Talk,” 
“On Living to Oneself,” —an essay writ- 
ten, as he is careful to tell us, on a mild 
January day in the country, whilst the 
fire is burning on the hearth and a par- 
tridge getting ready for his supper. 
There he expatiates in happy isolation on 
the enjoyments of living as “a silent 
spectator of the mighty scheme of 
things ;” as being in the world, and not 
of it ; watching the clouds and the stars, 
poring over a book or gazing at a picture, 
without a thought of becoming an author 
or an artist. He has drifted into a quiet 
little backwater, and congratulates him- 
self in all sincerity on his escape from the 
turbuleat stream outside. He drinks in 
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the delight of rest atevery pore ; reduces 
himself for the time to the state of a 
polyp drifting on the warm ocean stream ; 
and becomes a voluptuous hermit. He 
calls up the old days when he acted up to 
his principles, and found pleasure enough 
in endless meditation and quiet observa- 
tion of nature. He preaches most edify- 
ingly on the disappointments, the excite- 
ments, the rough impacts of hard facts 
upon sensitive natures, which haunt the 
worid outside, and declares, in all sincer- 
ity, “ This sort of dreaming existence is 
the best. He who quits it to go in search 
of realities generally barters repose for 
repeated disappointments and vain re- 
grets.” He is sincere, and therefore elo- 
quent; and we need not, unless we 
please, add the remark that he enjoys 
rest because it is a relief from toil; and 
that he will curse the country as heartily 
as any man if doomed to perpetual exile 
from town. This meditation on the phe- 
nomena of his own sensations leads him 
often into interesting reflections of a 
psychological kind. He analyzes his 


own feelings with constant eagerness, as 
he analyzes the character of his enemies. 
A good specimen is the essay “ On An- 
tiquity,” in the “ Plain Speaker,” which 
begins with some striking remarks on 


the apparently arbitrary mode in which 
some objects and periods seem older to 
us than others, in defiance of chronology. 
The monuments of the Middle Ages 
seem more antique than the Greek stat- 
ues and temples with their immortal 
outh. “It is not the full-grown, articu- 
ated, thoroughly accomplished periods 
of the world that we regard with the pity 
or reverence due to age so much as those 
imperfect, unformed, uncertain periods 
which seem to totter on the verge of non- 
existence, to shrink from the grasp of our 
feeble imagination, as they crawl out of, 
or retire into the womb of time, of which 
our utmost assurance is to doubt whether 
they ever were or not.” And then, as 
usual, he passes to his own experience, 
and meditates on the changed aspect of 
the world in youth and maturer life. The 
petty, personal emotions pass away, whilst | 
the grand and ideal “remains with us! 
unimpaired in its lofty abstraction from 
age to age.” Therefore, though the in- 
ference is not quite clear, he can never 
forget the first time he saw Mrs. Siddons 
act, or the appearance of Burke’s “ Letter 
to a Noble Lord.” And then, in a pas- 
sage worthy of Sir Thomas Browne, he 





describes the change produced as our 
minds are stereotyped, as our most strik- 
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ing thoughts become truisms, and we 
lose the faculty of admiration. In our 
youth “art woos us; science tempts us 
with her intricate labyrinths ; each step 
presents unlooked-for vistas, and closes 
upon us our backward path. Our onward 
road is strange, obscure, and infinite, 
We are bewildered in a shadow, lost in a 
dream. Our perceptions have the bright- 
ness and indistinctness of a trance. Our 
continuity of consciousness is broken, 
crumbles, and falls to pieces. We go on 
learning and forgetting every hour. Our 
feelings are chaotic, confused, strange to 
each other and ourselves.” But in time 
we learn by rote the lessons which we 
had to spell out in our youth. “A very 
short period (from fifteen to twenty-five 
or thirty) includes the whole map and 
table of contents of human life. From 
that time we may be said to live our lives 
over again, repeat ourselves — the same 
thoughts return at stated intervals, like 
the tunes of a barrel-organ ; and the vol- 
ume of the universe is no more than a 
form of words, a book of reference.” 
From such musings Hazlitt can turn to 
describe any fresh impression which has 
interested him, in spite of his occasional 
weariness, with a freshness and vivacity 
which proves that his eye had not grown 
dim, nor his temperament incapable of 
enjoyment. He fell in love with Miss 
Sarah Wilson at the tolerably ripe age of 
forty-three ; and his desire to live in the 
past is not to be taken more seriously than 
his contempt for his literary reputation. 
It lasts only till some vivid sensation 
occurs in the present. In congenial com- 
pany he could take a lively share in con- 
versation, as is proved not only by exter- 
nal evidence but by his very amusing 
book of conversations with Northcote — 
an old cynic out of whom it does not 
seem that anybody else could strike 
many sparks —or from the essay, partly 
historical, it is to be supposed, in which 
he records his celebrated discussion with 
Lamb on persons whom one would wish 
to have seen. But perhaps some of his 
most characteristic performances in this 
line are those in which he anticipates the 
modern taste for muscularity. His way- 
ward disposition to depreciate ostensibly 
his own department of action, leads him 
to write upon the “disadvantages of in- 
tellectual superiority,” and to maintain 
the thesis that the glory of the Indian 
jugglers is more desirable than that of a 
statesman. And perhaps the same sen- 
timent, mingled with sheer artistic love 
of the physically beautiful, prompts his 
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eloquence upon the game of fives —in 
which he praises the great player Cav- 
anagh as warmly and describes his last 
moments as pathetically as if he were 
talking of Rousseau — and still more his 
immortal essay on the fight between the 
Gasman and Bill Neate. Prize-fighting 
is fortunately fallen into hopeless decay, 
and we are pretty well ashamed of the 
last flicker of enthusiasm created by 
Sayers and Heenan. We may therefore 
enjoy without remorse the prose-poem in 
which Hazlitt kindles with genuine en- 
thusiasm to describe the fearful glories 
of the great battle. Even to one who 
hates the most brutalizing of amuse- 
ments, the spirit of the writer is irrepress- 
ibly contagious. We condemn, but we 
applaud ; we are half disposed for the 
moment to talk the old twaddle about 
British pluck ; and when Hazlitt’s com- 
panion on his way home pulls out of his 
pocket a volume of the “ Nouvelle 
Héloise,’ admit for a moment that “love 
after the fancy is,” as the historian as- 
sures us, “compatible with a cultivation 
of sentiment.” If Hazlitt had thrown as 
much into his description of the battle of 
Waterloo, and had taken the English side, 
he would have been a popular writer. 
But even Hazlitt cannot quite embalm 
the memories of Cribb, Belcher, and 
Gully. 

It is time, however, to stop. More 
might be said by a qualified writer of 
Hazlitt’s merits as a judge of pictures or 
of the stage. The same literary qualities 
mark all his writings. De Quincey, of 
course, condemns Hazlitt, as he does 
Lamb, for a want of “continuity.” “A 
man,” he says, “ whose thoughts are 
abrupt, insulated, capricious, and non- 
sequacious.” But then De Quincey will 
hardly allow that any man is eloquent 
except Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Thomas De Quincey. Haz- 
litt certainly does not belong to their 
school ; nor, on the other hand, has he 
the plain homespun force of Swift and 
Cobbett. And yet readers who do 
not insist upon measuring all prose 
by the same standard, will probably 
agree that if Hazlitt is not a great rhetori- 
cian; if he aims at no gorgeous effects 
of complex harmony, he has yet an elo- 
quence of his own. It is indeed an elo- 
quence which does not imply quick sym- 
pathy with many meods of feeling, or an 
intellectual vision at once penetrating 
and comprehensive. It is the eloquence 
characteristic of a proud and sensitive 
nature, which expresses a very keen if 
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narrow range of feeling, and implies a 
powerful grasp of one, but only one side 
of the truth. Hazlitt harps a good deal 
upon one string ; but that string vibrates 
forcibly. His best passages are generally 
an accumulation of short, pithy sentences, 
shaped in strong feeling, and coloured 
by picturesque association ; but repeat- 
ing, rather than corroborating each other. 
Each blow goes home, but falls on the 
same place. He varies the phrase more 
than the thought ; and sometimes he be- 
comes obscure, because he is so absorbed 
in his own feelings that he forgets the 
very existence of strangers who require 
explanation. Read through Hazlitt, and 


this monotony becomes a little tiresome ; 
but dip into him at intervals, and you will 
often be astonished that so vigorous a 
writer has not left some more enduring 
monument of his remarkable powers. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ALICE LORRAINE. 


A TALE OF THE SGUTH DOWNS. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


IT seems to be almost a settled point 
in the affairs of everybody (except per- 
haps Prince Bismarck) that nothing shalt 
come to pass exactly according to ar~ 
rangement. The best and noblest of 
mankind can do no more than plan dis- 
creetly, firmly act, and humbly wait the 
pleasure of a just, beneficent, and all-see- 
ing Power. 

For instance, Mr. Bottler had designed 
for at least three weeks to slay a large 
styful of fat pigs. But from day to day 
he had been forced to defer the operation. 
The frost was so intense that this good 
Azraél of the grunters had no faith in 
the efficacy of his ministrations. Not 
indeed as regarded his power to dismiss 
them to a happier world. In any kind of 
weather he could stick a pig; the knife 
they could not very well decline, when 
skilfully suggested ; but they might, and 
very often did, break all the laws of hos- 
pitality, by sternly refusing to accept his 
salt. And the object of a pig’s creation 
is triple—(setting aside his head, and 
heels, and ether small appurtenances) — 
fresh pork, pickled pork, and bacon ; and 
the greatest of these three is bacon. 

Now what was West Lorraine to do, 
and even the town of Steyning? Cart- 
loads of mutton came into the market, 
from the death in the snow of so many 
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sheep; which (as the general public,;ness. Ah, and a very bad business it is, 


reasoned) must have made the meat 


Starvation to everybody, unless they was 


beautifully white; and a great many la-|bred and born to it; and even then only 


bourers got a good feed, who had almost 
forgotten the taste of meat; and it did 
them good, and kept them warm. But 
the “best families ” would not have this ; 


acrust of bread!” 
Bottler, however, did not look at all as if 
he sustained existence on a crust of 
bread. His stockings, whiter than the 


Mr. Churchwarden 


they liked their mutton to have “inter-|snowdrifts round him, showed very sub- 


viewed ” the butcher, in a constitutional 


stantial bulge of leg; and his blue baize 


manner; and not being sure how to|/apron did like duty for that part of the 


prove this point, they would not look at 


any mutton at all, till lamb came out of|of pigs. 
which he never spoke, arose and subsid- 
ed in no gaunt cheeks, and flickered in 
the channels of no paltry chin. 
word, Mr. Bottler was quite fat enough 
to kill. 


snowdrift. This being so, what was now 
to be done? Many people said, “Live 
on bread, and so on, red herrings, and 
ship-chandler’s stores, and whatever else 
the Lord may send.” Fifty good women 
came up through the snow to learn the 
rector’s opinion; and all he could say 
was “ Boil down your bones.” 

This produced such a desperate run 
upon the bank of poor Bonny, which 
really was a bank—of marrow-bones 
put by in the summer to season — that 
Jack was at work almost all the day long, 


human being which is so fatal to the race 


And the soft smile, without 


Ina 


“ Polly,” he said to his favourite child, 


as soon as he had finished his Monday 
dinner; “you have been a good child 
through this very bad weather; and dad 
means to give you a rare treat to-night. 
Not consarning the easing.of the pigs,” 
he continued, in answer to her usual nod, 
and employing his regular euphemism; 


and got thoroughly up to the tricks of |— “there will be a many pigs to be eased, 


the snow, and entirely learned how to 
tread it. 
chapped by the cold, that he slurred all 
the polish of the rector’s boots ; and Mr. 
Hales said that he had better grease 
them; which cut the boy deeper than 
any chap. 


Superior people, however, could not|a lovely scene soon afterwards. 


think of relying upon Bonny’s bones ; 
their money was ready, and they would 
pay for good meat what it was worth — 
and no more. Now a thoroughly honest 
man grows uneasy at the thought of get- 
ting more than he ought to get. It is 
pleasant to cheat the public; but the 
pleasure soaks down through the con- 
science, leaving tuberculous affection 
there, or bacteria; or at any rate some 
microscopic affliction. Bottler felt all 
these visitations ; and in spite of all de- 
mand, he could not bring himself to-do 
any more than treble the price of pig- 
meat. 

“It does weigh so light this weather! 
Only take it in your hand,” he was 
bound to tell everybody, for their own 
sakes; “now you might scarcely think 
it—but what with one thing and an- 
other, that pig have cost me two and 
threepence a pound, and I sell him at 
one and ninepence.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bottler, what a shame of 
you!” 

“True as you stand there, my dear! 
You might not believe it, from any one 


Bonny’s poor hands were so | off the rogue to Bramber. 
see, Polly; you shall see something as 


to satisfy the neighbourhood, and shut 


But you shall 


will astonish you.” 

Bottler put on his brown leather apron, 
and gently performed his spiriting. 

And without any nonsense, Polly saw 
For her 
father had made up his mind to doa 
thing which would greatly exalt his re- 
nown, and quench that little rogue at 
Bramber. In spite of the weather he 
would kill pigs; and in spite of the 
weather he would pickle them. He had 
five nice porkers and four bacon pigs, as 
ready as pigs can be for killing. They 
seemed to him daily to reproach him for 
their unduly prolonged existence. They 
could not lay on any fat in this weather, 
but relapsed for want of carving. 

For Bottler in the morning had done 
this — which could not have occurred to 
any but a very superior mind. In his 
new premises facing the lane, a short 
way below Nanny Stilgoe’s cottage, he 
had a little yard, well away from all 
thatch, and abutting on nothing but his 
scalding-house. This yard was square, 
and enclosed by a wall of the chalky flints 
that break so black, and bind so well into 
mortar. 

Of course the whole place was still 
snowed up; but Master Bottler soon 
cured that, He went to the parish 
school, which was to have opened after 





but me; till you marry and go into busi- 


the Christmas holidays on this toth of: 
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January; but the school-master vowed 
that, in such weather, he would warm no 
boy’s educational part, unless the parish 
first warmed his own. And the parish 
replied that he might do that for himself ; 
not a knob of coal should he_ have; it 
was quite beginning at the wrong end, 
to warm him first. His answer was to 
bolt the school-door, and sit down with a 
pipe and a little kettle. 

The circumspect churchwarden had 
anticipated this state of siege; for he 
knew that every boy in the parish (who 
would have run like the devil if the door 
was open) knowing the door to be bolted 
would spend the whole day in kicking at 
it. And here he found them, Bonn 
at the head, as a boy of rising intel- 
lect, and Captain Dick of the Bible-corps, 
and the boy who had been shot in the 
hedge, and many other less distinguished 
boys, furiously raging together because 
robbed of their right to a flogging. 

“Come along, my lads,” said Bottler, 
knowing how to manage boys; “you 
may kick all’ day, and wear out your 
shoes. I’ve got a job for fifty of you, 
and a penny apiece for all as works well.” 

Not to be too long, these boys all fol- 
lowed Churchwarden Bottler ; and he led 


them to his little yard, and there he fitted 
every one of them up with something or 


other to work with. Some had brooms 
and some had shovels, some had spades 
and some had mops, one or two worked 
with old frying-pans, and Bonny had a 
worn-out warming-pan. All the boys 
who had got into breeches were to have 
twopence apiece; and the rest, who 
were still stitched up at the middle, 
—_ earn a penny a head if they worked 
ard. 

Not one of them shirked his work. 
They worked as boys alone ever do work, 
throwing all their activity into it. And 
taking the big with the little ones, it cost 
Mr. Bottler four shillings and fourpence 
to get some hundred cubic yards of snow 
cleared out so thoroughly, that if a boy 
wanted to pelt a boy, he must go outside 
for his snowball. Mr. Bottler smiled 
calmly as he paid them; well he knew 
what an area of hunger he was spreading 
for his good pork, by means of this army 
of workboys. Then he showed the boys 
the pigs still living, and patted their 
shoulders, and smacked his lips with a 
relish that found an echo at more than 
forty hearths that evening. “Ah, won’t 
they come up rare?” be said; “ay, and 
go down rarer still,” replied Bonny, al- 
ready beginning to stand in high esteem 
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for jocosity, which -he did his very best 
to earn. 

All boys other than Bonny departed 
with lips overflowing with love of pork 
into little icicles. Then Mr. Bottler went 
to his cart-shed, and came back with his 
largest tarpauling. He spread and fixed 
this ina clever manner over the middle 
of his little yard, leaving about ten feet 
clear all round between the edge of it 
and the wall. This being done, he in- 
vited Bonny to dinner, and enjoyed his 
converse, and afterwards pledged him- 
self to Polly, as heretofore recorded. 
Later in the day many squeaks were 
heard ; while Bonny washer hard at the 
furze-rick. 

All things are judged always by their 
results. Be it enough then to chronicle 
these. West Lorraine, Wiston, and 
Steyning itself pronounced with one 
voice on the following day that a thing 
had been done on the bank of the Woe- 
burn that verily vanquished the Woeburn 
itself. -As Hercules conquered the 
Acheloiis, and the great Pelides hacked 
up by the roots both Simois and Sca- 
mander, so Bottler (a greater hero than 
even Nestor himself could call to mind, 
to snub inferior pig-stickers)— Bottler 
aroused his valour, and scotched, and 
slew that Python —the Woeburn. 

It is not enough to speak of such do- 
ings in this casual sort of way. Bottler’s 
deeds are now passing into the era of 
romance, which always precedes the age 
of history. Out of romance they all 
emerge with a tail of attestation; and if 
anybody lays hold of this, and clearly. 
see what to do with it, his story becomes 
history, and himself a great historian. 
But lo, here are the data for any histo- 
rian of duly combative enthusiasm to 
work out what Bottler did. 

He let Bonny work —as all heroes 
permit —a great deal harder than he 
worked himself. He calmly looked on, 
and smoked his pipe ; and knowing quite 
well how the pigs would act (according 
to bulk and constitution) in the question 
of cooling down, he kept his father’s 
watch in hand, and at proper periods 
eased them. Meanwhile Bonny laboured 
for his life, and by the time all the pigs 
were ready for posthumous toilet, their 
dressing-room was warm and waiting for 
them. A porker may come home to his 
positive degree — pork — in less than no 
time. But the value of -his dedication of 
himself—in the manner of a young 
curate —to the service of humanity, de- 
pends very much upon how heis treated, 
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The pork-trade at this time of writing | by their door, and the senior partner took 
is so active, that everybody — however | off his hat to Mabel, and said that Gre- 
small his operations are —should strive | gory was a most rising young man. 


to give it a wholesome check rather than 
further impetus. 


Mabel sat in the middle, of course, 


And for that reason the | with a brother on either side to break the 


doings of Bottler — fully as they deserve {cold wind, and keep off the snow. She 


description — shall not have a bit of it. {1 


CHAPTER LXxX. 


aughed at the weather at first; but soon 


the weather had the laugh of her. Ac- 
cording to their own ideas, they were to 


AGAIN, another thing will show how/|put up for the night at the fine old inn 
heavily and oe | all people that on jat Horsham, and make their way thence 


earth do dwell plo 


and plod their little |to Coombe Lorraine in time for dinner 


way, and are but where they came from.}on the Saturday. For Mabel, of course, 
Three young people, all well wrapped up, |was to be a bridesmaid —the rector’s 
and ready to face anything, set out from/three daughters, and the colonel’s two, 


Old Applewood farm on the very day|completing the necessary six. 
They meant/soon became clear that the Grower knew 


next after Twelfth-day. 


But it 


with one accord to be at Coombe Lorraine | more about roads and weather than the 
by the Saturday night, all being sum-|counsellor and the sailor did. By the 


moned upon church-service. 


There was | time these eager travellers passed Pens- 


not one of them that could be dispensed | hurst and the home of the Sidneys, the 
with — according to the last advices —|road was some eight or nine inches deep 


and they felt their extreme responsibility, 


with soft new-fallen snow. They had wise- 


when the Grower locked them out of the |ly set forth with a two-wheeled carriage, 


reat white gate. 


“Now don’t make/strong and not easily knocked out of 


ools of yourselves,” he shouted ; “ you|gear—no other, in fact, than the old 


won’t be there quite so soon as you|y 
They laughed him to scorn ;/| For the look of it they cared not one jot ; 


think.” 


yellow gig disdained by Mrs. Lovejoy. 


but even before they got to Tonbridge ajanything was good enough for such 


snowstorm came behind them, and quite 


weather ; and a.couple of handsome and 


smothered all their shoulders up, and| powerful horses would carry off a great 
grizzled the roots of the whiskers of the |deal worse than that, even if they had 


only one who had any. This was Coun- | thought of it. 
sellor Gregory, and the other two laughed | thought to the matter. 


But they never gave one 
Except that the 


at him, and vowed that his wig must have |counsellor was a little tamed by “the 
slipped down there, and then flicked him | law and its ramifications,” they all took 


with pocket-handkerchiefs. 


after their father about the esse v. the 


Counsellor Gregory took no heed. He|véderi. Nevertheless, they all got snowed 


was wonderfully staid and sapient now; 


up for the Friday night at East Grin- 


and the day when he had played at darts | stead, instead of getting on to Horsham. 


— if cross-examination could have fetched 


For the further they got away from 


it up — would have been to his expanded | home, the more they managed to lose 


mind a painful remembrance of All-Fools 
Day. He stuck to his circuit, and culti- 
vated the art of circuitous language. 
And being a sound and diligent lawyer, 
of good face and temper, he was able 
already to pay a clerk, who carried his 
bag and cleaned his boots. 

But any client who had seen him now 
driving two spirited horses actually in 
tandem process, and sitting as if he were 
on the King’s Bench, would have met 
him at the gate with a guo warrantio, if 
not a guousgue tandem. He was well 
aware of this; his conscience told him 
that a firm of attorneys abode in the chief 
street of Tonbridge, and in spite of the 
snow either partner or clerk would almost 
be sure to be out at the door. He would 





not have been the Grower’s son if he had 
tried to circumvent them: so he drove 


their way. The hedges and the ditches 
were all as one, the guide-posts were 
buried long ago; instead of the proper 
finger and thumb, great fists and bellies 
of drift now and then stuck out to: stop 
the traveller. “No thoroughfare here,” 
in great letters of ivy — the ivy that hangs 
in such deep relief, as if itself relieved 
by snow—and “Trespassers beware” 
from an alder, perhaps overhanging a 
swamp, where, if the snow-crust were 
once cut through, a poor man could only 
toss up his arms, and go down and be 
no more heard of. 

And now that another heavy storm was 
at it (black behind them, and white in 
front), the horses asked for nothing bet- 
ter than to be left to find their way. 
They threw up their forelocks, and jerked 
their noses, and rattled their rings, and 
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expressed their ribs, and fingered away 
at the snow with their feet ; meaning that 
their own heads were the best, if they 
could only have them. So the counsel- 
lor let them have their heads, for the 
evening dusk was gathering; and the 
leader turned round to the wheelér, and 
they had many words about it. And then 
they struck off at a merry trot, having 
both been down that road before, and 
supped well at the end of it. Foreseeing 
the like delight, with this keen weather 
to enhance it, they put their feet out at a 
tidy stretch, scuffling one another’s snow- 
balls ; and by the time of candle-lighting, 
landed their three inferior bipeds at the 
“Green Man,” at East Grinstead. 

On the following day they were still: 
worse off, for although it did not snow} 
again, they got into an unknown country 
without any landmarks; and the cold 
growing more and more severe, they re- 
solved to follow the Brighton road, if 
ever they should find it. But the Brigh- 
ton coaches were taken off, and the road 
so entirely stopped that they must have 
crossed without perceiving it. And both 
the nags growing very tired, and their 
own eyes dazed with so much white, they 
had made up their minds to build them- 
selves a snow house like the Esquimaux, 
when the sailor spied something in the 
distance, tall and white against the set- 
ting sun, which proved to be Horsham 
spire. With difficulty they reached the 
town by starlight, and all pretty well 
frost-bitten ; and there they were obliged 
to spend the Sunday, not only for their 
horses’ sakes, but equally for their own 
poor selves, 

To finish a bitter and tedious journey, 
they started from Horsham on the Mon- 
day morning, as soon as the frozen-out 
sun appeared ; and although the travel- 
ling was wonderfully bad, they fetched to 
West Grinstead by twelve o’clock, and 
found good provender for man and beast. 
After an hour’s halt, and a peck of beans 
to keep the cold out of the horses’ stom- 
achs, and a glass of cherry-brandy to do 
the like for their own, and a visit to the 
blacksmith (to fetch up the cogs of the 
shoes, and repair the springs), all set off 
again in the best of spirits, and vowing 
- never to be beaten. But, labour as they 
might, the sun had set ere they got to 
Steyning; and under the slide of the 
hills, of course, they found the drift grow 
deeper; so that by the time they were 
come to the long loose street of West 
Lorraine, almost every soul therein, hav- 
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ing regard for the weather, was tucked 
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up snugly under the counterpane. With 
the weary leader stooping chin to knee 
to rub off icicles, and the powerful wheel- 
er tramping sedately with his withers 
down and his crupper up, these three 
bold travellers, Gregory, Mabel, and 
Charles Lovejoy, sitting abreast in the 
yellow gig, passed silently through the 
deep silence of snow: and not even a 
boy beheld them, until they came to a 
place where red light streamed from an 
opening upon the lane, and cast on the 
snow the shadow of a tall man leaning on 
agate. Inside the gate was a square of 
bright embers, and a man in white stock- 
ings uncommonly busy. 

“Oh Gregory, stop for a moment,” 
cried Mabel; “ how beautifully warm it 
looks ! oh, how I wish I was a pig!” 

They drew up in the ruddy light, and 
turned their frosted faces, frozen cloaks, 
and numb hands towards it. And the 
leader turned round on his traces and 
cheered up his poor nose with gazing ; 
for warmth, as well as light, came forth 
in clouds upon the shivering air. 

“What a wonderful man!” exclaimed | 
Mabel again. “ We have nobody like him . 
in all our parish. He looks very good-: 
natured. Oh, do let us goin, and warm 
ourselves.” 

“ And get our noses frozen off directly 
we come out. No, thank you,” said 
Gregory, “we will drive on. Get up, 
Spangler, will you, then?” 

He flipped the leader with his frozen 
lash, and the tall man leaning upon the 
gate (as if he were short of employment) 
turned round and looked at them, and 
bade the busy man a very good evening, 
and came out into the snow as if he was 
glad of any wheel-track. At the turn of 
the lane they lost sight of him, slowly as 
they ploughed their way, and in another 
minute a very extraordinary thing befel 
them. 

“Hark!” cried Mabel, as they came 
to a bank, where once the road might 
have gone straight on, but now turned 
sharply to the right, being broken bya 
broad black water. “I am quite sure I 
heard something.” 

“The frost is singing in your ears,” 
said Charlie; “that is what it always 
does at sea. Or a blessed cold owl is 
hooting. Greg, what do you say?” 

“T will offer my opinion,” replied the 
counsellor, “ when I have sufficient data.” 

“ And when you get your fee endorsed. 
There it is again! Now did you hear 
it?” And she stood up between her 
two brothers, and stayed herself in the 
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mighty. jerks of road, with a hand on the 
shoulder of each of them. They lis- 
tened, and doubted her keener ears, and 
gave her a pull to come back again. 
* What a child it is!” said the counsel- 
lor; “she always loses her wits when 
she gets within miles of that blessed 
Hilary.” 

“Is that all you know about it — now, 
after all the mischief you have made! 
You have done your worst to part us.” 

Though still quite a junior counsel, 
Gregory had been long enough called to 
the Bar to understand that women must 
not be cited to the bar of reason. Their 
Opinions deserve the most perfect re- 
spect, because they are inspired ; and no 
good woman ever changes them. 

At any rate, Mabel was right this time. 
Before they could say a word, or look 
round, they not only heard but saw a boy 
riding and raving furiously, on the other 
side of the water. He was coming down 
the course of the stream towards them, 
as fast as his donkey could flounder and 
slide, and tear along over the snowdrifts. 
And at the top of his voice he was shout- 
ing,— 

‘** A swan, a swan, a girt white swan! 
The bootiful leddy have turned into a 
girtswan! Qh, I never!” 

“ Are you mad, you young fool? Just 
get back from the water,” cried Gregory 
Lovejoy, sternly; for as Bonny pulled 
up, the horses, weary as they were, 
jumped round in affright at Jack’s white 
nose and great ears jerking ina shady 
place. ‘Get back from the water, or we 
shall all be in it!” For the wheeler, 
having caught the leader's scare, was 
backing right into the Woeburn, and Ma- 
bel could not help a little scream; till 
the sailor sprang cleverly over the wheel, 
and seized the shaft-horse by the head. 

“There she cometh! there she com- 
eth!” shouted Bonny all the while ; “ oh, 
whatever shall 1 do?” 

“I see it! I see it!” cried Mabel, 
leaning over the railof the giz, and gaz- 
ing up the dark stream steadfastly ; “oh, 
what can it be? Itis all white. And it 
hangs upon the water so. It must be 
some one floating drowned !” 

Charlie, the sailor, without a word ran 
to a bulge of the bank, as he saw the 
white thing coming nearer, looked at it 
for an instant with all his eyes, then 
flung off his coat, and plunged into the 
water as if for a little pleasant swim. He 
had no idea of the power of the current ; 
but if he had known al! about it, he 
would have gone head-foremost all the 
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same. For he saw in mid-channel the 
form of a woman helpless, senseless, at 
the mercy of the water; and that was 
quite enough for him. 

From his childhood up he had been a 
swimmer, and was quite at his ease in 
rough water; and therefore despised 
this Sliding smoothness. But before he 
had taken three strokes, he felt that he 
had mistaken his enemy. Instead of 
swimming up the stream (which looked 
very easy to do from the bank), he could 
not even hold his own with arms and 
legs against it, but was quietly washed 
down by the force bearing into the cups 
of his shoulders. But in spite of the vol- 
ume of torrent, he felt as comfortable as 
could be; for the water was by some 
twenty degrees warmer than the frosty 
air. 

“Cut the traces,” he managed to 
shout, as his brother and sister hung 
over the bank. ; 

“ What does he mean?” asked Greg- 
ory. 

U Take my little knife,” said Mabel; 
“it cuts like a razor; but my hands 
‘shake.” 

“TIT see, I see;” nodded the counsel- 
lor, and he cut the long traces of the 
leader, and knotted them’ together. 
Meanwhile Charlie let both feet sink, and 
stood edgewise in the rapid current, 
treading water quietly. Of course he 
was Carried down stream as he did it ; but 
slowly (compared with a floating body). 
And he found that the movement was 
much less rapid at three or four feet from 
the surface. Before he had time to think 
of this, or fairly fetch his balance, the white 
thing he was waiting for came gliding 
in the blackness towards him. He flung 
out his arms at once, and cast his feet 
vack, and made towards it. In tie glid- 
ing hurry, and the flit of light, it passed 
him so far that he said “ good-bye,” and 
then (perhaps from the attraction of 
bodies) it seemed for a second to stop; 
and the hand he cast forth laid hold of 
something. His own head went under 
water, and he swallowed a good mouth- 
ful; but he stuck to what he had got 
hold of, as behoves an Englishman. 
Then he heard great shouting upon dry 
land, and it made him hold the tighter. 
“ Bravo, my noble fellow!” He heard; 
he was getting a little tired ; but encour- 
agement is everything. “Catch it! 
catch it! lay hold! lay hold!” he heard 
in several voices, and he saw the splash 
of the traces thrown, but had no chance 





to lay hold of them. The power. of the 
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black stream swept him on, and he vain- 
ly strove for either bank; unless he 
would let loose his grasp, and he would 
rather drown with it, than do that. 

Now who saved him and his precious 
salvage? A poor, despised, and yet 
clever boy, whose only name was Bonny. 
When Gregory Lovejoy had lashed the 
Woeburn with his traces. vainly, and Ma- 
bel had fixed her shawl to the end of 
them, and the tall man who followed the 
gig had dropped into the water quietly, 
and Bottler (disturbed by the shouting) 
had left his pigs and shone conspicuous 
— not one of them could have done a bit 
of good, if it had not been for Bonny. 
From no great valour on the part of the 
boy; but from a quick-witted sugges- 
tion. 

His suggestion had to cross the water, 
as many good suggestions have to do ; and 
but for Bottler’s knowledge of his voice, 
nobody would have noticed it. 

“Ye'll nab ’em down to bridge,” he 
cried; “hurn down to bridge, and ee’ll 
nab ’em. Tell un not to faight so.” 

“Let yoursen go with the strame,” 
shouted Bottler to the gallant Charlie ; 
“no use faighting for the bank. There’s 
a tree as crosseth down below ; and us’ll 


pull ’ee both out, when ’a gets there.” 
Charlie had his head well up, and saw 


the wisdom of this counsel. He knew 
by long battle that he could do nothing 
against the tenor of the Woeburn, and 
the man who had leaped. in to help him, 
brave and strong as he was, could only 
follow as the water listed. The water 
went at one set pace, and swimmers only 
floated. And now it was a breathless 
race for the people on the dry land to 
gain the long tree that spanned the Woe- 
urn, ere its victims were carried under. 
And but for sailor Lovejoy’s skill, and 
presence of mind, in seeking downward, 
and paddling more than swimming, the 
swift stream would have been first at the 
bridge; and then no other chance for 
them. : ¥ 
As it was, the runners were just in 
time, with scarcely a second to spare for 
it. Three men knelt on the trunk of the 
tree, while Mabel knelt in the snow, and 
prayed. The merciless stream was a 
tathom below them; but they hung the 
stanch traces in two broad loops, made 
good at each end in a fork of bough, and 
they showed him where they were by flip- 
ping the surface of the water. 
Clinging to his helpless burden still, 
and doing his best to support it, the 
young sailor managed to grasp the 
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leather ; but his strength was spent, and 
he could not rise, al all things swam 
around him ; the snowy banks, the eager 
faces, the white form he held, and the 
swift black current—all like a vision 
swept through his brain, and might sweep 
on forever. His wits were gone, and he 
must have followed, and been swept 
away to another world, if a powerful 
swimmer had not dashed up in full com- 
mand of all faculties. The tall man, 
whom nobody had heeded in the rush 
and hurry, came down the black gorge 
with his head well up, and the speed and, 
Strength of an osprey. He seized the 
broad traces with such a grasp, that the 
timber above them trembled, and _ he. 
bore himself up with his chest to the. 
stream, and tearing off his neckcloth, 
fastened first the drowned white figure, 
and then poor Charlie, to the loop of the 
strap, and saw them drawn up together ; 
then gathering all his remaining powers, 
he struck for the bank, and gained it. 

“TIurrah!” shouted Bottler; and 
every one present, Mabel included, joined 
the shout. 

“Be quick, be quick! Itis no time 
for words,” cried the tall man, shaking 
his dress on the snow; “let me have the 
lady ; you bring the fine fellow as quickly. 
as possible to Bottler’s yard. Bottler, 
just show us the shortest way.” 

“To be sure, sir,” Mr. Bottler an- 
swered ; “but, major, you cannot carry 
her, and the drops are freezing on you.”’ 

“Doas I told you. Runin front of 
me ; and just show the shortest road.” 

“ Dash my stockings!” cried Master 
Bottler, “they won’t be worth looking at 
to-morrow. And all through the snow, 
I’ve a keptun white, And I ain’t got any; 
more clean ones.” 

However, he took a short cut to his, 
yard ; while Aylmer, with the lady in his 
arms, and her head hanging over his, 
shoulder, followed so fast, that the good 
pig-sticker could scarcely keep in front 
of him. “ Never mind me,” cried brave. 
Charlie, reviving; “I am as right as 
ever. Mabel, goon and help; though I 
fear it is too late to do any good.” 

‘** Whoever it is, itis dead as a stone,” 
said the counsellor, wiping the wet from 
his sleeves ; “it fell away from me like 
an empty bag; you might have spared 
your ducking, Charlie. But it must have 
been a lovely young woman.” 

“ Dead or alive, | have done my duty, 
But don’t you know who itis? Oh, Ma- 
bel!” 

“ How could I see her face?” said 
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Mabel ; “ the men would not let me touch 

her. And about here I know no one.” 
“Yes, youdo. You know Alice Lor- 

raine. It is poor Sir Roland’s daughter.” 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

WHILE these things were going on 
down in the valley, a nice little argument 
was raging in the dining-room 9f the old 
house on the hill. By reason of the bit- 
ter weather, Mr. Binns and John Trot- 
man had brought in two large. three- 
winged screens of ancient poikolo-dedal 
canvas. Upon them was depicted every 
bird that flies, and fish that swims, and 
beast that walks on the face of the earth, 
besides many that never did anything of 
the sort. And betwixt them and a roar- 
ing fire sat six good gentlemen, taking 
their wine in the noble manner of the 
period. 

Under the wings of one great screen, 
Sir Roland Lorraine, and Colonel Clumps, 
and Parson Hales were sitting. In the 
other, encamped Sir Remnant Chapman, 
Stephen his son, and Mr. John Ducks- 
bill, a fundamentally trusty solicitor, to 
see to the deeds in the morning. 

The state of the weather brought about 
all this. It would have been better for 
the bridegroom to come with a dash of 
horses in the morning, stir up the church, 
and the law, and the people, and scatter 
a pound’s worth of halfpence. But after 
so long an experience of the cold white 
mood of the weather, common sense told 
everybody, that if a thing was to be done 
at all, all who were to do it must be kept 
pretty well together. 

But, alas! even when the weather 
makes everybody cry “alas!” it is worse 
than the battles of the wind and snow, 
for six male members of the human race 
to look at one another with the fire in 
their front, and the deuce of a cold 
draught in their backs, and wine without 
stint at their elbows, and dwell wholly 
together in harmony. And the most ex- 
citing of all subjects unluckily had been 
started — orrather might be said “inevi- 
tably.” Six gentlemen could not, in any 
reason, be hoped to sit over their wine, 
without getting into the subject of the 
ladies. 

This is a thing to be always treated 
with a deep reserve, and confidential hint 
of something that must not go beyond a 
hint. Every man thinks, with his glass in 
his hand, that he knows a vast deal more 
about women than any woman’s son be- 
fore him. Opinions at once begin to 
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clash. Every man speaks from his own 
experience; which, upon so grand a 
matter, is as the claw of a lobster grasp- 
ing at a whale —the largest of the mam- 
mals. 

“Rector, I tell you,” repeated Sir 
Remnant, with an angry ring of his wine- 
glass, “that you know less than nothing 
about it, sir. All the more to your 
credit, of course, of course. A parson 
must stick to his cloth and his gown, and 
keep himself clear of the petticoats.” 

“But, my dear sir, my own three 
daughters ‘ 

“You may have got thirty daughters, 
without knowing anything at all about 
them.” 

“ But, my good sir, my wife, at least — 
come now, is that no experience ?” 

“You may have got sixty wives, sir, 
and be as much in the dark as ever, 
Ducksbill, you know ; come now, Ducks- 
bill, give us your experience.” 

“Sir Remnant, I am inclined to think 
that, upon the whole, your view of the 
question is the one that would be sus- 
tained. Though the subject has so many 
ramifications, that possibly his Rever- 
ence 

“ Knows nothing at all about it. Gad- 
zooks, sir, less than nothing. I tell you 
they have no will of their own, any more 
than they have any judgment. A man 
with a hap’orth of brains may do exactly 
what he likes with them. Colonel, you 
know it; come, colonel, now, after all 
your battles “ 

“ My battles were not fought amongst 
the women,” said Colonel Clumps, most 











hear!” cried the rector, 
smacking his fat leg, in the joy of a new 
alliance. 

“Very well, sir,” said Sir Remnant, 
with his wrath diverted from the parson 
to the soldier; “you mean, I suppose, 
that my battles have been fought among 
the women only ?” 


“T said nothing of the sort. I know 
nothing of your battles. You alluded to 
mine, and I spoke my mind.” Colonel 


Clumps had been vexed by Sir Rem- 
nant’s words. He had long had a brother 
officer’s widow in his mind; and ever 
since he had been under-fitted with a 
piece of boxwood, his feelings were hurt 
whenever women were run down in his 
presence. 

“Chapman, I think,” said Sir Roland 
Lorraine, to assuage the rising storm, 





“that we might as well leave these little 
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points (which have been in debate for 
some centuries) for future centuries to 
settle at their perfect leisure. Mr. 
Ducksbill, the wine is with you. Struan, 
ou are not getting on at all. My son 
ome been in Portugal, and he says that 
these olives are the right ones.” 

All the other gentlemen took the hint, 
and dropped the pugnacious subject; 
but Sir Remnant was such a tough old 
tyrant that there was no diverting him. 
He took a mighty pinch of snuff, rapped 
the corner of his box, and began again. 

“Why, look you, Lorraine, at that girl 
of yours, as nice a girl as ever lived, and 
well brought up by her grandmother. A 
clever girl too—I’ll be dashed if she 
isn’t. She has said many things that 
have made me laugh ; and it takes a good 
joke to do that, I can tell you. But no 
will of her own—no judgment—no 
what I may call decision.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” said Sir Ro- 
land, dryly ; “I thought that my daughter 
had plenty of all those.” ; 

“Of course you did. All men think 
that until they find their mistake out. 
Nurse my vittels, if there is one thinga 
woman should know her own mind about, 
it would be her own marriage. But Gad- 
zooks, gentlemen, Miss Lorraine over 
and over again declared that she would 
not have our Steenie; and to-morrow 
morning she will have him, as merry as a 
grig, sir!” : 

“ Now, father,” — began Captain Chap- 
man ; but as he spoke the screens were 
parted ; and Trotman stood there, in all 
the importance of a great news-bearer. 

“What do you mean, sir?” cried Col- 
onel Clumps, whose sedentary arrange- 
ments were suddenly disturbed; “by 
Gad, sir, if I only had my bamboo!” 

“If you plaize, sir,” said Trotman, 
looking only at his master; “there be 
very bad news indeed. Miss Halice have 
adrownded herself in the Woeburn; and 
her corpse be at Bottler the pigman’s, 
dead.” 

“Good God!” cried the rector; and 
the men either started to their feet, or 
fell back on their chairs, according to 
their constitution. Sir Roland alone sat 
as firm as a rock. 

“Upon what authority, au-thor-i-ty 
—” Sir Roland neither finished that 
sentence, nor begaa another. His face 
became livid; his under-jaw fell; he 
rolled on his side, and lay there. As if 
by a hand direct from heaven, he was 
Struck with palsy. 








CHAPTER LXXII. 


As soon as the master of the house 
had been taken to his bedroom, and a 
groom sent off at full gallop for the near- 
est doctor, Mr. Hales went up to Stephen 
Chapman, who was crying in a corner, 
and hauled him forth, and took his hand, 
and patted him on the shoulder. “ Come, 
my good fellow,” he said, “ you must not 
allow yourself to be so overcome; the 
thing may be greatly exaggerated ; every- 
thing always is, you know. I never be- 
lieve more than half of a story ; and I gen- 
erally find that twice too much.” 

“Qh, but I did so love —love — love 
her. It does seem too hard upon me. 
Oh, parson, I feel as if I should die al- 
most. When the doctor comes, let him 
see me first. He cannot do any good to 
Sir Roland; and Sir Roland is old, and 
he has always been good; but I have 
been a very bad man always - 

“ Bad or good, be a man of some sort 
—not a whining baby,” said the rector. 
“Put on your hat, and come out with 
me, if you have got a bit of pluck in you. 
Iam going down to see my poor niece, 
at once.” 

“Oh, I could not doit ! I could never 
doit! Howcan you ask me to do such 
a thing? And in such weather as this 
is!” 

“Very well,” Mr. Hales replied, but- 
toning up the collar of his coat; “I have 
no son, Stephen Chapman; and I am in 
holy orders, and therefore canonically 
debarred from the use of unclerical lan- 
guage ; but if I had a son like you, dash 
me if I would not kick him from my 
house-door to my mixen!” Having thus 
relieved his mind, the rector went to the 
main front-passage, and chose for him- 
self a most strenuous staff, and then he 
pulled the wire of the front-door bell, 
that the door might be fastened behind 
him. And before any of the scared ser- 
vants came up, he had thought of some- 
thing. “Who is it? oh, Mrs. Merry-’ 
jack ; is it?” 

“Yes, sir; please, sir, the men are all 
away, and the housemaid’s too fright- 
ened to come up the stairs.” 

“You are a good woman. 

Mrs. Pipkins ?” 
. “She hath fetched up her great jar of 
leeches, sir; and she is trying them with 
poor master. Lord bless you, you might 
every bit as well put horse-radish on 
him!” 


“And better, Merryjack —better, I 





Where is 
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believe. Now you are a sensible and 
clever woman.” 
“No sir. Oh, Lord, sir, I was never 


told that! though some folk may a’ said 
so.” 

“They were right, every time they said 
And no one has said it more 
Now, Mrs. Merry- 


it, ma’am. 
often than I have, 
jack - 

“Yes, sir ; yes, sir. Anything you tells 
me, sir.” 

“It is only this: I am going, as fast as 
I can, to Churchwarden Bottler’s. I 
shall take the short cut, and cross the 
water. You cannot dothat; it would not 
be safe for a woman, in the dark, to at- 
tempt it. But just do this: order the 
light close carriage as soon as possible. 
The horses are roughed, to go to church 
to-morrow. Get inside it, with your 
warmest cloak on, and blankets, and 
shawls, and anything else you can think 
of, and tell the man to drive for his life 
to Bottler’s. Women will be wanted 
there, for one thing, or the other.” 

“Yes, sir; to be sure, sir. We are 
always wanted. Oh’s me, the poor, 
young dear!” 

The rector set off by a path to the 
right, passing eastward of the coombe, 
and leading, as well as might be, to the 
tree that crossed the water. It was a 
rough and dreary road; and none but a 
veteran sportsman could, in that state 
of the weather, have followed it. ‘ But 
Mr. Hales knew every yard of the hill, 
and when he could trust the drift, and 
where it would have been death to ven- 
ture. And though the moon had set long 
ere this, the sky was bright, and the 
sparkle of the stars was spread, as ina 
concave mirror, by the radiance of the 
snow. 

At Bottler’s gate, Mr. Hales was rudely 
repulsed, until they looked athim. Greg- 
ory and Bonny were on guard, with a 
great tarpauling behind them; each of 
them having a broom in hand, ready to 
be thrust into anybody’s face. A great 
glow of lizht was in the air, and by it 
their eyes shone — whether it were with 
ferocity, or whether it were with tender- 
ness. ' 

“IT am her own uncle—I must go 
in. I stand in the place of her father.” 

Bonny, of course, knew his master, 
and opened the paling-gate to let him in. 
And there Mr. Hales beheld a thing such 
as he never had seen before. Every 
sign of the singeing or dressing of pigs 
had been done away with. The embers 
of fuel, all round the grey walls, had 
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given their warmth, and lay quivering, 
‘The grey flints, bedded in lime behind 
them, were of a dull and sulky red; the 
ground all over the courtyard steamed, as 
the blow of the frost rose out of it, and 
the cover spread overhead reflected ge- 
nial warmth and comfort. 

Near the middle of the yard, on.a mat- 
tress, lay the form of poor Alice, enfoided 
in warm blankets, and Mrs. Bottler’s best 
counterpane. That kind and good wo- 
man, with Mabel’s help, had removed the 
wet and freezing clothes, when Major 
Aylmer had laid his burden in Mrs. Bot- 
tler’s parlour. The only hope that the 
fleeting spirit might remain, or return, 
was to be found in warmth, or rather 
strong heat, applied at once; and there- 
fore (with the major’s advice and aid) 
clever use had been made of Mr. Bottler’s 
great preparations, It is needless to say 
that the pigman (who had now galloped 
off to Steyning for a doctor) would, if left 
to himself, have settled matters very 
speedily, by hanging the poor girl up 
head downwards, to drain off the water 
she had swallowed. But now, under 
Major Aylmer’s care, everything had been 
done as well as a doctor could have man- 
aged it. The body was laid with the 
head well up, and partly inclined on the 
right side, so that the feeble flutter of the 
heart —if any should arise — might not 
be hindered. The slender feet, so white 
and beautifully arched, were laid on a 
brown stone jar of hot water; and the 
little helpless palms were chafed by the 
rough hands of Mrs. Bottler. Mabel also 
spread light friction, with a quick and 
glancing touch, over the cold heart, frozen 
breast, and chill relapse of everything. 
And from time to time she endeavoured 
to inspire the gentle rise and fall of 
breath. 

The major came forward and took the 
hand of his friend the rector silently. 
“Is there any hope?” whispered Mr. 
Hales. 

“Less and less. It is now two hours 
since we began trying to restore her. I 
was nearly drowned myself, some years 
ago, and lay for an hour insensible. 
Every minute that passes now lessens 
the chance. But this young lady is won- 
derfully clever.” 

“I only do what you tell me,” said 
Mabel, looking up, without leaving off 
her persevering efforts. 

“ Flying in the face of the Almighty, I 
call it,” cried Mrs. Bottler, wo was very 
tired, and ought to have had equal share 





of the praise. “ Poor dear! we had bet- 
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ter let her bide till the doctor. cometh, or 
the crowner.” 

“ Not till a doctor declares her dead,” 
said Major Aylmer, quietly ; “Iam de- 
lighted that you are come, Mr. Hales. 
You are a great reinforcement. I have 
longed to try my own hand, but —but 
you can; you are her uncle. Perhaps 
you have not seen a case like this. Will 
you act under my directions ?” 

“ With all my heart,” replied the rec- 
tor, pulling off his coat, and pitching it 
down anywhere. “Oh my dear, my 
pretty dear, I do believe you will know 
my touch. Go out of the way, Mrs. Bot- 
tler, now—go and make some soup, 
ma’am. Mabel and J, Mabel and I, when 
we get together, I do believe we could 
make a flock of sheep out of a row of 
flints. Now, sir, what am I todo?” 

Whatever he was told, he did with such 
a will, that presently Mabel looked up, 
and exclaimed with breathless deiight — 
“Oh, I feel a little throb—I did feel a 
little flutter of the heart—I1 am almost 
sure I did.” 

“ My dear girl, rub away,” answered 
the rector; “that is right, major, is not 
Ts 

“I believe so. Now is the critical 
time. A relapse —and all is over.” 

“ There shall be no relapse,” cried the 
rector, working away with his shirt-sleeves 
up, and his ruddy face glowing in the 
firelight ; “ please God, there shall be no 
relapse ; the bravest and the noblest maid 
in the world shall not go out of it. Do 
jou know me, my darling? You ought to 
snow your kind uncle Struan.” 

Purely white, and beautiful as a piece 
of the noblest sculpture, Alice lay before 
them. Her bashful virgin beauty was 
(even in the shade of death) respected 
with pure reverence. The light of the 
embers (which alone could save her 
mouldering ash of life) showed the per- 
fect outline, and the absence of the living 
gift, which makes it more than outline. 
Mabel’s face, intense with vital energy 
and quick resolve, shone and glowed in 
contrast with the apathy and dull white- 
ness over which she bent so eagerly. 
Now, even while she gazed, the dim ab- 
sorption of white cheeks and forehead 
slowly passed and changed its dulness 
(like a hydrophane immersed) into glan- 
cing and reflecting play of tender light 
and life. Rigid lines, set lineaments, 
fixed curves, and stubborn vacancy, be- 
gan to yield a little and a little, and then 
more and more, to the soft return of life, 
and the sense of being alive again, 
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There is no power of describing it. 
Those who have been through it cannot 
tell what happened to them, Only this 
we know, that we were dead and now we 
live again. And by the law of nature 
(which we under-crept so narrowly) we 
are driven to the opposite extreme of vio- 
lent vitality. 

Softly, as an opening flower, and with 
no more knowledge of the windy world 
around us, eyelids, fair as Cytherea’s, 
raised their fringe, and fell again. Then 
a long deep sigh of anguish, (quite uncer- 
tain where it was, but resolved to have 
utterance), arose from rich pure depth of 
breast, and left the kind heart lighter. 

“ Darling,” cried Mabel; “do you 
know me? Open your eyes again, and 
tell me.” 

Alice opened her eyes again; but she 
could not mange to say anything. And 
she did not seem to know any one, 
Then the doctor pulled up at the paling- 
gate, skipped in, felt pulse, or felt for it, 
and forthwith ordered stimulants. 

“ Put her to bed in a very warm room, 
The carriage is here with the blankets, 
But on no account must she go home, 
Mrs. Bottler will give up her best room. 
Let Mrs. Merryjack sit up all night, 
She is a cook, she can keep a good fire 
up. Let her try to roast her young mis- 
tress. Only keep the air well moving. 
I see that you have a first-rate nurse — 
this pretty young lady —excuse me, 
ma’am. Well, I shall be back in a couple 
of hours. I have a worse case to see 
to.” 

He meant Sir Roland; but would not 
tellthem. He had met the groom from 
Coombe Lorraine ; and he knew how the 
power of life has dropped from a score of 
years to three score. 


, From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
THE ABODE OF SNOW. 


PART III, 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


THE cut bridle-path, which has been 
dignified by the name of “ The Great 
Hinditsthan and Tibet Road,” that leads 
along the sides of the hills from Simla to 
the Narkunda Ghaut, and from Narkunda 
up the valley of the Sutlej to Chini and 
Pangay, is by no means so exasperating 
as the native paths of the inner Him4- 
liya. It does not require one to dismount 
every five minutes; and though it does 
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o down into some terrific gorges, at the 
| of which there is quite a tropical 
climate in summer, yet, on the whole, it 
is pretty level, and never compels one 
(as the other roads too often and too 
sadly do) to go up a mile of perpendicu- 
lar height in the morning, only to go 
down a mile of perpendicular depth in 
the afternoon. Its wooden bridges can 
be traversed on horseback; it is not 
much exposed to falling rocks ; it is free 
from avalanches, either of snow or gran- 
ite; and it never compels one to endure 
the almost infuriating misery of having, 
every now and then, to cross miles of 
rugged blocks of stone, across which no 
ragged rascal that ever lived could pos- 
sibly run. Nevertheless, the cut road, 
running as it often does without any par- 
apet, or with none to speak of, and only 
seven or eight feet broad, across the face 
of enormous precipices and nearly precip- 
itous slopes, is even more dangerous for 
equestrians than are the rude native 
paths. Almost every year some fatal 
accident happens upon it, and the won- 
der only is that people who set any value 
upon their lives are so foolhardy as to 
ride upon it atall. A gentleman of the 
Forest Department, resident at Nachar, 
remarked to me that it was strange that, 
though he had been a cavalry officer, he 
never mounted a horse in the course of 
his mountain journeys ; but it struck me, 
though he might not have reasoned out 
the matter, it was just because he had 
been a cavalry officer, and knew the na- 
ture of horses, that he never rode on such 
paths as he had to traverse in Kundwar. 
No animal is so easily startled as a horse, 
or so readily becomes restive: it will shy 
at an oyster-shell, though doing so may 
dash it to pieces over a precipice ; and 
one can easily guess what danger its 
rider incurs on a narrow parapetless road 
above a precipice where there are mon- 
keys and falling rocks to startle it, and 
where there are obstinate hillmen who 
will sa/zam the rider, say what he may, 
and who take the inner side of the road, 
in order to prop their burdens against the 
rock, and to have a good look at him as 
he passes. One of the saddest of the 
accidents which have thus happened was 
that which befell a very young lady, a 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Rebsch, the 
missionary at Kotgarh. She was riding 
across the tremendous Rogi cliffs, and, 
though a wooden railing has since been 
put up at the place, there was nothing 
between her and the precipice, when her 
pony shied and carried her over to in- 
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stant death. In another case the victim, 
a Mr. Leith, was on his marriage-trip, 
and his newly-married wife was close 
beside him, and had just exchanged 
horses with him, when, in trying to cure 
his steed of a habit it had of rubbing 
against the rock wall, it backed towards 
the precipice, and its hind feet getting 
over, both horse and rider were dashed 
to pieces. This happened between Se- 
rahan and Taranda, near the spot where 
the road gave way under Sir Alexander 
Lawrence, a nephew of Lord Lawrence, 
the then governor-general. Sir Alex- 
ander was riding a heavy Australian 
horse, and the part of the road which 
gave way was wooden planking, supported 
out from the face of the precipice by iron 
stanchions. I made my coolies throw 
over a large log of wood where he went 
down ; and, as it struck the rocks in its 
fall, it sent out showers of white splin- 
ters, so that the solid wood was reduced 
to half its original size before it reached 
a resting-place. In the case of the wife 
of General Brind, that lady was quietly 
making a sketch on horseback, from the 
road between Theog and Muttiana, and 
her syce was holding the horse, when it 
was startled by some falling stones, and 
all three went over and were destroyed. 
Not very long after I went up this lethal 
road, a Calcutta judge, of one of the sub- 
ordinate courts, went over it and was 
killed in the presence of some ladies with 
whom he was riding, owing simply to his 
horse becoming restive. An eye-witness 
of another of these frightful accidents 
told me that when the horse’s hind foot 
got off the road, it struggled for about 
half a minute in that position, and the 
rider had plenty of time to dismount 
safely, and might easily have done so, but 
a species of paralysis seemed to come 
over him; his face turned deadly white, 
and he sat on the horse without making 
the least effort to save himself, until they 
both went over backwards. The suffer- 
er is usually a little too late in attempting 
to dismount. Theoretically, it may seem 
easy enough to disengage one’s self from 
a horse when it is struggling on the brink 
of a precipice; but let my reader try the 
experiment, and he will see the mistake. 
The worst danger on these cut roads is 
that of the horse backing towards the 
precipice; and when danger presents 
itself, there is a curious tendency on the 
part of the rider to pull his horse’s head 
away from the precipice towards the rock 
wall, which is about the worst thing he 
can do, The few seconds (of which I 
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had some experience further on) in which 
you find yourself fairly going, are partic- 
ularly interesting, and send an electric 
thrill through the entire system. 

I rode almost every mile of the way, on 
which it was at all possible to ride, from 
Chinese Tartary to the Kyber Pass, on 
anything which turned up — yaks, zo-pos, 


cows, Spiti ponies, a Khiva horse, and. 


blood-horses. On getting to Kashmir I 
purchased a horse, but did not do so be- 
fore, as it is impossible to take any suc’ 
animal over rope and twig bridges, and 
the rivers are too rapid and furious to 
allow of a horse being swum across these 
. latter obstacles. The traveller in the 
Himdliya, however, ought always to take 
a saddle with him; for the native sad- 
dles, though well adapted for riding down 
nearly perpendicular slopes, are extremely 
uncomfortable, and the safety which they 
might afford is considerably decreased by 
the fact that their straps are often in a 
rotten condition, and exceedingly apt to 
give way just at thecritical moment. An 
English saddle will do perfectly well if it 
has a crupper to it, but that is absolutely 
necessary. Some places are so steep 
that, when riding down them, I was 
obliged to have a rope put round my 
chest and held by two men above, in 
order to prevent my going over the pony’s 
head, or throwing it off its balance. But 
on the Hindisthan and Tibet road I had 
to be carried in a dandy, which is the only 
kind of conveyance that can be taken 
over the Himdliya. The dandy is un- 
known in Europe, and is not very easily 
described, as there is no other means of 
conveyance which can afford the faintest 
idea of it. The nearest approach to trav- 
elling in a dandy I can think of, is sitting 
in a half-reefed topsail in a storm, with 
the head and shoulders above the yard. 
It consists of a single bamboo, about nine 
or ten feet long, with two pieces of car- 
pet slung from it—one for the support 
of the body, and the other for the feet. 
You rest on these pieces of carpet, not in 
line with the bamboo, but at right angles 
to it, with your head and shoulders raised 
‘as high above it as possible; and each 
end of the pole rests on the shoulders of 
one or of two bearers. The dandy is 
quite a pleasant conveyance when one 

ets used to it, when the path is tolerably 

evel and the bearers are up to their 
work. The only drawbacks then are 
that, when a rock comes bowling across 
the road like a cannon-shot, you cannot 
disengage yourself from the carpets in 
time to do anything yourself towards get- 
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ting out of the way; and that, when the 
road is narrow, and, in consequence, 
your feet are dangling over a precipice, 
it is difficult for a candid mind to avoid 
concluding that the bearers would be 
quite justified in throwing the whole con- 
cern over, and so getting rid of their 
unwelcome and painful task. But when 
the path is covered with pieces of rock, 
as usually happens to be the case, and 
the coolies are not well up to their work, 
which they almost never are, the man in 
the dandy is not allowed much leisure 
for meditations of any kind, or even for 
admiring the scenery around ; for, unless 
he confines his attention pretty closely to 
the rocks with which he is liable to come 
into collision, he will soon have all the 
breath knocked out of his body. On 
consulting a Continental savan, who had 
been in the inner Himdliya, as to whether 
I could get people there to carry me ina 
dandy, he said, “ Zey vill carry you, no 
doubt; but zey vill bomp you.” And 
bump me they did, until they bumped me 
out of adherence to that mode of travel. 
Indeed they hated and feared having to 
carry me so much, that I often wondered 
at their never adopting the precipice 
alternative. But in the Himdliyan states 
the villagers have to furnish the traveller, 
and especially the English traveller, with 
the carriage which he requires, and at a 
certain fixed rate. This is what is called 
the right of digér, and without the exer- 
cise of it, travelling would be almost im- 
possible among the mountains. I also 
had a special Jurwannah, which would 
have entitled me, in case of necessity, 
to seize what I required; but this I kept 
in the background. 

The stages from Simla to Pangay, 
along the cut bridle-path, are as follows, 
according to miles : — 


Fagu,. 
Theog, 
Muttiana, 
Narkunda, 
Kotgarh, 
Nirth, 
Rampur, 
Gaura, 
Serahan, 
a 
‘oynda, 
N. akan 
Wangtu, 
Oorni, 
Rogi, P 
Chini, 
Pangay, 


This road, however, has four great di- 


To miles, 
6 “ 
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visions, each with marked characteris- 
tics of its own. To Narkunda it winds 
along the sides of not very interesting 
mountains, and about the same level as 
Simla, till at the Narkunda Ghaut it rises 
nearly to nine thousand feet, and affords 
a gloomy view into the Sutlej valley, and 
a splendid view of the snowy ranges be- 
yond. In the second division it de- 
scends into the burning Sutlej valley, 
and follows near to the course of that 
river, on the left bank, until, after passing 
Rampur, the capital of the state of Bus- 
sahir, it rises on the mountain-sides again 
up to Gaura. Thirdly, it continues along 
the mountain-sides, for the most part be- 
tween six thousand and seven thousand 
feet high, and through the most magnifi- 
cent forests of deodar, till it descends 
again to the Sutlej, crosses that river at 
Wangtd Bridge, and ascends to Oorni. 
Lastly, it runs from Oorni to Pangay, at 
a height of nearly nine thousand feet, on 
the right bank of the Sutlej, and shel- 
tered from the Indian monsoon by the 
twenty-thousand-feet-high snowy peaks 
of the Kailas, which rise abruptly on the 
opposite side of the river. 

The view of the mountains from Nar- 
kunda is wonderful indeed, and well 
there might the spirit 


Take flight ; — inherit 

Alps or Andes — they are thine ! 
With the morning’s roseate spirit 
Sweep the length of snowy line. 


But the view down into the valley of the 
Sutlej is exceedingly gloomy and oppress- 
ive ; and on seeing it, I could not help 
thinking of “the Valley of the Shadow 


of Death.” The same idea had struck 
Lieut.-Colonel Moore, the interpreter to 
the commander-in-chief, whom I met at 
Kotgarh, a little lower down, along with 
Captain De Roebeck, one of the govern- 
or-general’s aides-de-camp. No descrip- 
tion could give an adequate idea of the 
tattered, dilapidated, sunburnt, and woe- 
begone appearance of these two officers 
as they rode up to Kotgarh after their 
experience of the snows of Spiti. Col- 
onel Moore’s appearance, especially, 
would have made his fortune on the 
stage. There was nothing woful, how- 
ever, in his spirit, and he kept me up 
half the night laughing at his most hu- 
morous accounts of Spiti, its animals and 
its ponies ; but even this genial officer’s 
sense of enjoyment seemed to desert 
him when he spoke of bis experience of 
the hot Sutlej valley from Gaura to Kot- 
garh, and he said emphatically, “It is 
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the Valley of the Shadow of Death.” I 
was struck by this coincidence with my 
own idea, because it was essential for me 
to get up into high regions of pure air, 
and I could not but dread the journey up 
the Sutlej valley, with its vegetation, its 
confined atmosphere, its rock-heat, and 
its gloomy gorges. I hada sort of pre- 
cognition that some special danger was 
before me, and was even alarmed by an 
old man, whose parting benediction to us 
was, “ Take care of the bridges beyond 
Nachar.” This was something like 
“Beware the  pine-tree’s withered 
branch,” and I began to have gloom 
doubts about my capacity for getting high 
enough. Mr. Rebsch, the amiable and 
talented head of the Kotgarh Mission (of 
which establishment I hope elsewhere to 
give a fuller notice than could be intro- 
duced here), gave me all the encourage- 
ment which could be derived from his 
earnest prayers for my safety among the 
hohe Gebirge. There were two clever 
German young ladies, too, visiting at 
Kotgarh, who seemed to think it was 
quite unnecessary for me to go up into 
the high mountains; so that, altogether, 
I began to wish that I was out of the 
valley before I had got well into it, and 
to feel something like a fated pilgrim 
who was going to some unknown doom. 
Excelsior, however, was my unalterable 
motto, as I immediately endeavoured to 
prove by descending some thousand feet 
into the hot Sutlej valley, in spite of all 
the attractions of Kotgarh. I shall say 
very little about the journey up to Chini, 
as it is so often undertaken, but may 
mention two incidents which occurred 
upon it. Between Nirth and Rampir, 
the heat was so intense, close, and suf- 
focating, that I travelled by night, with 
torches; and stopping to rest a little, 
about midnight, I was accosted by a na- 
tive gentleman, who came out of the 
darkness, seated himself behind me, and 
said in English, “Whoare you?” I had 


-a suspicion who my friend was, but put 


a similar question to him; on which he 
replied, not without a certain dignity, “ I 
am the rajah of Bussahir.” This Bus- 
sahir, which includes Kundwar, and ex- 
tends up the Sutlej valley to Chinese 
Tibet, is the state in which I was travel- 
ling. Its products are opium, grain, and 
woullen manufactures, and it has a pop- 
ulation of ninety thousand, and a nomi- 
nal revenue of fifty thousand rupees; 
but the sums drawn from it in one way 
or another, by government officers, must 
considerably exceed that amount. Its 
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rajah was exceedingly affable ; and his 
convivial habits are so well known, and 
have been so often alluded to, that I hope 
there is no harm in saying that on this 
occasion he was not untrue to his char- 
acter. I found him, however, to be a 
very agreeable man, and he is extremely 
well-meaning — so much so, as to be de- 
sirous of laying down his sovereignty if 
only the British government would be 
good enough to accept it from him, and 
give him a pension instead. But there 
are much worse-governed states than 
Bussahir, notwithstanding the effects on 
its amiable and intelligent rajah of a par- 
tial and ill-adjusted English education, 
in which undue importance was assigned 
to the use of brandy. He caused some 
alarm among my people by insisting on 
handling my revolver, which was loaded ; 
but he soon showed that he knew how to 
use it with extraordinary skill ; for, ona 
lighted candle being put up for him to 
fire at, about thirty paces off, though he 
could scarcely stand by this time, yet he 
managed, somehow or cther, to prop him- 
self up against a tree, and snuffed out 
the candle at the first shot. On the 
whole, the rajah made a very favourable 
impression upon me, despite his pecul- 
iarity, if such it may be called; and my 


nocturnal interview with him, under huge 
trees, in the middle of a dark wet night, 
remains a very curious and pleasant rec- 
ollection. 

The other incident was of a more se- 
rious character, and illustrated a danger 
which every year carries off a certain 


number of the hillmen. Standing below 
the bungalow at Serahan, I noticed some 
men, who were ascending to their village, 
racing against each other on the grassy 
brow of a precipice that rose above the 
road leading to Gaura. One of them un- 
fortunately lost his footing, slipped a lit- 
tle on the edge, and then went over the 
precipice, striking the road below witha 
tremendous thud, after an almost clear 
fall of hundreds of feet, and then re- 
bounding from off the road, and falling 
about a hundred feet into the ravine be- 
low. I had to go round a ravine some 
way in order to reach him, so that when 
I did so, he was not only dead, but near- 
ly cold. The curious thing is, that there 
Was no external bruise about him. The 
mouth and nostrils were filled with clot- 
ted blood, but otherwise there was no in- 
dication even of the cause of his death. 
The rapidity of his descent through the 
air must have made him so far insensible 
as to prevent that contraction of the 
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‘muscles which is the great cause of bones 


being broken ; and then the tremendous 
concussion when he struck the road must 
have knocked every particle of life out 
of him. This man’s brother —his poly- 
andric brother, as it turned out, though 
polyandry only commences at Serahan, 
being a Lama and not a Hindi institution, 
but the two religions are mixed up a lit- 
tle at the points of contact — reached the 
body about the same time as I did, and 
threw himself upon it weeping and la- 
menting. I wished to try the effect of 
some very strong ammonia, but the 
brother objected to this, because, while 
probably it would have been of no use, it 
would have defiled the dead, according 
to his religious ideas, The only other 
sympathy I could display was the rather 
coarse one of paying the people of Sera- 
han, who showed no indications of giving 
assistance, for carrying the corpse up to 
its village; but the brother, who under- 
stood Hindtsthani, preferred to take the 
money himself, in order to purchase 
wood for the funeral pyre. He was a 
large strong man, whereas the deceased 
was little and slight, so he wrapped the 
dead body in his plaid, and slung it over 
his shoulders, There. was something 
almost comic, as well as exceedingly pa- 
thetic, in the way in which he toiled up 
the mountain with his sad burden, wail- 
ing and weeping over it whenever he 
stopped to rest, and kissing the cold face. 

The road upto Chini is almost trod- 
den ground, and.so does not call for 
special description ; but it is picturesque 
in the highest degree, and presents won- 
derful combinations of beauty and gran- 
deur. It certainly has sublime heights 
above, and not less extraordinary depths 
below. Now we catch a glimpse of a 
snowy peak 20,000 feet high rising close 
above us, and the next minute we look 
down into a dark precipitous gorge thou- 
sands of feet deep. Then we have, be- 
low the snowy peaks, Himdliyan hamlets, 
with their flat roofs, placed on ridges. 
of rock or on green sloping meadows ; 
enormous deodars, clothed with veils of 
white flowering clematis ; grey streaks of 
water below, from whence comes the 
thundering sound of the imprisoned 
Sutlej —the classic Hesudrus; almost 
precipitous slopes of shingle, and ridges 
of mountain fragments. Above, there 
are green alps, with splendid trees traced 
out against the sky; the intense blue of 
the sky, and the dark overshadowing 
precipices. Anon, the path descends 
into almost tropical shade at the bottom 
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of the great ravines, with ice-cold water 
falling round the dark roots of the vege- 
tation, and an almost ice-cold air fan- 
ning the greatleafy branches. The trees 
which meet us almost at every step in 
this upper Sutlej valley are worthy of the 
sublime scenery by which they are sur- 
rounded, and are well fitted to remind us, 
ere we pass into the snowy regions of 
unsullied truth untouched by organic 
life, that the struggling and half-devel- 
oped vegetable world aspires towards 
heaven, and has not been unworthy of 
the grand design. Even beneath the 
deep blue dome, the cloven precipices 
and the sky-pointing snowy peaks, the 
gigantic deodars (which cluster most 
richly about Nachar) may well strike with 
awe by their wonderful union of grandeur 
and perfect beauty. In the dog and the 
elephant we often see a devotion so 
touching, and the stirring of an intellect 
so great and earnest as compared with its 
cruel narrow bounds, that weare drawn 
towards them as to something almost 
surpassing human nature in its confiding 
simplicity and faithful tenderness. No 
active feeling of this kind can be called 
forth by the innumerable forms of beauty 
which rise around us from the vegetable 
world. They adorn our gardens and 
clothe our hillsides, giving joy to the 
simplest maiden, yet directing the winds 
and rains, and purifying the great ex- 
panses of air. So far as humanity, so 
dependent upon them, is concerned, they 
are silent; no means of communication 
exist between us; and silently, unre- 
monstrantly, they answer to our care or 
indifference for them, by reproducing, in 
apparently careless abundance, their 
more beautiful or noxious forms. But 
we cannot say that they are not sen- 
tient, or even conscious, beings. The ex- 
panding of flowers to the light, and the 
contraction of some to the touch, indi- 
cate a highly sentient nature; and in 
the slow, cruel action of carnivorous 
plants, there is something approaching 
to the fierce instincts of the brute world. 
Wordsworth, than whom no poet more 
profoundly understood the life of nature, 
touched on this subject when he said — 


Through primrose turfs, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trail’d its wreaths ; 
And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 
The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air ; 
And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there, 
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If anything of this kind exists, how great 
and grave must be the sentient feeling 
of the mighty pines and cedars of the 
Himdliya! There isa considerable vari- 
ety of them,—asthe Pinus excelsa, or 
the “ weeping fir,” which, though beauti- 
ful, is hardly deserving of its aspiring 
name; the Pinus longifolia, or cheel- 
tree, the most abundant of all ; the Pizus 
Khutrow, or Picea Morinda, which 
almost rivals the deodars in height ; and 
the Pinus Morinda, or Abies Pindrow, 
the “silver fir,” which attains the great- 
est height of all. But excelling all these, 
is the Cedrus deodara, the deodar or 
kedron tree. There was something very 
grand about these cedars of the Sutlej 
valley, sometimes forty feet in circum- 
ference, and rising almost to two hun- 
dred feet, or half the height of St. 
Paul’s, on nearly precipitous slopes, and 
on the scantiest soil, yet losing no line of 
beauty in their stems and their graceful 
pendant branches, and with their taper- 
ing stems and green arrowy spikes cov- 
ered by a clinging trellis-work of Virginia 
creepers and clematis still in white 
bloom. These silent giants of a world 
which is not our own, but which we care- 
lessly use as our urgent wants demand, 
had owed nothing to the cultivating care 
of man. Fed by the snow-rills, and by 
the dead lichens and strong grass which 
once found life on the debris of gneiss 
and mica-slate, undisturbed by the grub- 
bing of wild animals, and as undesirable 
in their tough green wood when young 
as unavailable in their fuller growth for 
the use of the puny race of mankind 
which grew up around them, they were 
free, for countless centuries, to seek air 
and light and moisture, and to attain the 
perfect stature which they now present, 
but which is unlikely to be continued 
now that they are exposed to the axes of 
human beings who can turn them “to 
use.” If, as the Singalese assert, the 
cocoa-nut palm withers away when be- 
yond the reach of the human voice, it is 
easy to conceive how the majestic deodar 
must delight in being beyond our babble- 
ment. Had Camoens seen this cedar he 
might have said of it,even more appro- 
priately than he has done of the cypress, 
that it may be a 


Preacher to the wise, 
Lessening from earth her spirtl honours rise, 
Till, as a spear-point rear’d, the topmost spray, 
Points to the Eden of eternal day. 


The view from Chini and Pangay of 
the Raldung Kailas, one portion of the 
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great Indian Kailas, or Abode of the 
Gods, is very magnificent; but I shall 
speak of that when treating generally of 
the various groups of the higher Himdliya. 
At Pangay there is a large good bunga- 
low ; and the Hindtsthan and Tibet road 
there comes to an end, so far as it is a 
cut road, or, indeed, a path on which la- 
bour of any kind is expended. It is 
entirely protected by the Kailas from the 
Indian monsoon ; and I found a portion 
of it occupied by Captain and Mrs. Hen- 
derson, who wisely preferred a stay there 
to one in the more exposed and unhealthy 
hill-stations, though it was so far from 
society, and-from most of the comforts of 
life. The easiest way from Pangay to 
Lippe is over the Werung Pass, twelve 
thousand four hundred feet; but Captain 
Henderson, on his returning from a 
shooting excursion, reported so much 
snow upon it that I determined to go up 
the valley of the Sutlej, winding along 
the sides of the steep but still pine-cov- 
ered mountains on its right bank. So, 
on the 28th June, aftera delay of a few 
days in order to recruit and prepare, I 
bade adieu to civilization, as represented 
in the persons of the kind occupants of 
the bungalow at Pangay, and fairly 
started for tent-life. A very short expe- 
rience of the “road” was sufficient to 
stagger one, and to make me cease to 
wonder at the retreat of two young cav- 
alry officers I met, a few days before, on 
their way back to Simla, and who had 
started from Pangay with some intention 
of going to Shipki, but gave up the at- 
tempt after two miles’ experience of the 
hard road they would have to travel. 
The great Hinddsthan and Tibet affair 
was bad enough, but what was this I had 
come to? Fora few miles it had once 
been a cut road, but years and grief had 
made it worse than the ordinary native 
paths. At some places it was impassable 
even for hill-ponies, and to be carried in 
a dandy overa considerable part of it was 
out of the question. But the aggra- 
vation thus caused was more than com- 
pensated for by the magnificent view 


of snowy peaks which soon appeared! 


in front, and which, though they be- 
longed to the Kailas group, were more 
Striking than the Kailas as it appears 
from Chini or Pangay. Those enor- 
mous masses of snow and ice rose into 
the clouds above us to such a height, and 
apparently so near, that it seemed as if 
their fall would overwhelm the whole 
Sutlej valley in our neighbourhood, and 
they suggested that I was entering into 
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the wildest and sublimest region of the 
earth. These peaks had the appearance 
of being on our side of the Sutlej, but 
they lie between that river and Chinese 
Tartary, in the bend which it makes when 
it turns north at Buspa; they are in the 
almost habitationless district of Morang, 
and are all over twenty thousand feet 
high. My coolies called them the Shu- 
rang peaks; and it is well worth while 
for all visitors to Parigay to go up a few 
miles from that place in order to get a 
glimpse of the terrific Alpine sublimity 
which is thus disclosed, and which has 
all the more effect as it is seen ere vege- 
tation ceases, and through the branches 
of splendid and beautiful trees. 

At Rarang, which made a half day’s 
journey, the extreme violence of the 
Himdliyan wind, which blows usually 
throughout the day, but most fortunately 
dies away at night, led me to camp in a 
sheltered and beautiful spot, on a ter- 
raced field, under walnut and apricot 
trees, and with the Kailas rising before 
my tent’ on the other side of the Sutlej. 
Every now and then in the afternoon, 
and when the morning sun began to 
warm its snows, avalanches shot down 
the scarred sides of the Kailas; and 
when their roar ceased, and the wind 
died away a little, I could hear the soft 
sound of the waving cascades of white 
foam — some of which must have rivalled 
the Staubbach in height — that diversified 
its lower surface, but which became 
silent and unseen as the cold of evening 
locked up their sources in the glaciers 
and snow above. Where we were, at the 
height of about nine thousand feet, the 
thermometer was as high as 70° Fahren- 
heit at sunset; but at sunrise it was at 
57°, and everything was frozen up on 
the grand mountains opposite. Though 
deodars and edible pines were still found 
on the way to Jangi, that road was even 
worse than its predecessor, and Silas and 
Chota Khan several times looked at me 
with hopeless despair. In particular, I 
made my first experience here of what a 
granite avalanche means, but should re- 
quire the pen of Bunyan in order to do 
justice to its discouraging effects upon 
the pilgrim. When Alexander Gerard 
passed along this road fifty-six years be- 
fore he found it covered by the remains 
of a granite avalanche. Whetier the 
same avalanche has remained there ever 
since, or, as my coolies averred, granite 
avalanches are in the habit of coming 
down on that particular piece of road, I 
cannot say; but either explanation is 
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quite sufficient to account for the result. 
The whole mountain-side was covered 
for a long way with huge blocks of gneiss 
and granite, over which we had to scram- 
ble as best we could, inspired by the con- 
viction that where these came from there 
might be more in reserve. At one point 
we had to wind round the corner of a 
precipice on two long poles which rested 
on a niche at the corner of the precipice 
which had to be turried, and which there 
met two corresponding poles from the 
opposite side. This could only have 
been avoided by making a detour of 
some hours over the granite blocks, so 
we were all glad to risk it; and the only 
dangerous part of the operation was get- 
ting round the corner and passing from 
the first two poles to the second two, 
which were on a lower level. As these 
two movements had to be performed 
simultaneously, and could only be accom- 
plished by hugging the rock as closely as 
possible, the passage there was really 
ticklish ; and even the sure-footed and 
experienced hillmen had to take our bag- 
gage round it in the smallest possible in- 
stalments. 

At Jangi there was a beautiful camp- 
ing-place, between some great rocks and 
under some very fine walnut and guew 
(edible pine) trees. The village close by, 
though small, had all the marks of mod- 
erate affluence, and had a Hindd as well 
as a Lama temple, the former religion 
hardly extending any further into the 
Himaliya, though one or two outlying vil- 
lages beyond belong to it. Both at 
Pangay and Rarang I had found the 
ordinary prayer-wheel used —a brass or 
bronze cylinder, about six inches long, 
and two or three in diameter, containing 
a long scroll of paper, on which were 
written innumerable reduplications of the 
Lama prayer —‘* Om ma nt pad ma 
houn” —and which is turned from left 
to right in the monk’s hand by means of 
an axle which passes through its centre. 
But in the Lama temple at Jangi I found 
a still more powerful piece of devotional 
machinery, in the shape of a gigantic 
prayer-mill made of bronze, about seven 
or eight feet in diameter, and which 
might be turned either by the hand or by 
a rill of water which could be made to 
fall upon it when water was in abun- 
dance. This prayer contained I am 
afraid to say how many millions of repe- 
titions of the great Lama prayer; and 
the pious ritualists of Jangi were justly 
proud of it, and of the eternal advan- 
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nal and spiritually indifferent neighbours. 
The neophyte who showed the prayer- 
mill to me turned it with ease, and 4l- 
lowed me to send up a million prayers. 
In describing one of the Lama monaster- 
ies, to be met farther on in the Tibetan 
country, I shall give a fuller account of 
these prayer-wheels and mills. The tem- 
ple at Jangi, with its Tibetan inscriptions 
and paintings of Chinese devils, told me 
that I was leaving the region of Hindu- 
ism. At Lippe, where I stopped next 
day, all the people appeared to be Tibe- 
tan; and beyond that I found only two 
small isolated communities of Hindié 
Kunaits, the one at Shaso and the other 
at Namgea. The guew tree, or edible 
pine (Pzuus Gerardina), under some of 
which I camped at Jangi, extends higher 
up than does the deodar. I saw some 
specimens of it opposite Pd at about 
twelve thousand feet. The edible por- 
tion is the almond-shaped seeds, which 
are to be found within the cells of the 
cone, and which contain a sweet whitish 
pulp that is not unpleasant to the taste. 
This tree is similar to the Italian Pinus 
pinea; and varieties of it are found in 
California, and in, Japan where it is 
called the ginko. 

The road to Lippe, though bad and fa- 
tiguing, presented nothing of the dan- 
gers of the preceding day, and took us 
away from the Sutlej valley up the right 
bank of the Pijar, also called Teti, River. 
In colder weather, when the streams are 
either frozen or very low, the nearest way 
from Jangi to Shipki is to go all the way 
up the Sutlej valley to Pui; but in sum- 
mer that is impossible, from the size and 
violence of the streams, which are 
swollen by the melting snows. At this 
large village a woman was brought to me 
who had been struck on the head bya 
falling rock about a year before. It was 
a very extraordinary case, and showed 
the good effects of mountain air and 
diet, because a piece of the skull had 
been broken off altogether at the top of 
her head, leaving more than a square 
inch of the brain exposed, with only a 
thin membrane over it. The throbbing 
of the brain was distinctly perceptible 
under this membrane; and yet the wo- 
man was in perfect health, and seemed 
quite intelligent. I once saw a China- 
man’s skull in a similar state, after he 
had been beaten by some Tartar troops, 
but he was quite unconscious and never 
recovered; whereas this young woman 
was not only well but cheerful, and I 





tages which it gave them over their car- 





recommended her to go to Simla and get 
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a metallic plate put in, as that was the 
only thing which could be done for her, 
and her case might be interesting to the 
surgeons there. 

But at Lippe it became clear to me 
that, while the mountain air had its ad- 
vantages, the mountain water, or some- 
thing of the kind, was not always to be 
relied upon, for I found myself suffering 
from an attack of acute dysentery of the 
malignant type. As to the primary ori- 
gin of this attack I was not without 
grave suspicions, though far from being 
sure on the subject. At Pangay one day 
I congratulated myself on the improved 
state of my health as I sat down to 
lunch, which consisted of a stew; and 
half an hour afterwards I began to suffer 
severely from symptoms correspondent 
to those caused by irritant metallic poi- 
soning. I spoke to my servants about 
this, and have not the remotest suspicion 
of Silas; but it struck me that another 
of them showed a certain amount of 
shamefacedness when he suggested bad 
water as the cause; and though Captain 
and Mrs. Henderson had been living for 
a month at Pangay, they had found noth- 
ing to complain of in the water. It is 


very unpleasant when suspicions of this 
kind arise, because it is almost impossi- 
ble to disprove them; and yet one feels 


that the harbouring of them may be do- 
ing cruel injustice to worthy men. But, 
some time before, I had become convinced 
from a variety of circumstances, that 
dragging, which the people of India have 
always had a good deal of recourse to 
among themselves, is now brought to bear 
occasionally upon Anglo-Indians also, 
when there is any motive for its use, and 
where covering circumstances exist. It 
may seem easy to people who have never 
tried it, and have never had any reason to 
do so, to determine whether or not poison- 
ous drugs have been administered to 
them ; but they will find that just as diffi- 
cult as to dismount from a horse when it is 
going over a precipice. Such is the fact 
even where the poison is one which can 
be detected, but that is not always the 
case ; and, in particular, there is a plant 
which grows in almost every compound 
in India, a decoction of the seeds of one 
variety of which will produce delirium 
and death without leaving any trace of 
its presence behind. The pounded seeds 
themselves are sometimes given in curry 
with similar effect, but these can be de- 
tected, and it is a decoction from them 
which is specially dangerous. Enter- 
taining such views, it appeared to me 
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quite possible that some of the people 
about me might be disposed not so much 
to poison me as to arrest my journey by 
means of drugs, whether to put an end 
to what had become to them a trying and 
hateful journey, or in answer to the 
bribery of agents of the Lassa govern- 
ment, whose business it is to prevent 
Europeans passing the border. I don’t 
suppose any one who started with me 
from Simla, or saw me start, expected that 
I should get up very far among the moun- 
tains ; and, indeed, Major Fenwick po- 
litely told me that I should get eaten up. 
A nice little trip along a cut road, stop- 
ping a week at a bungalow here and an- 
other bungalow there, was all very well ; 
but this going straight up, heaven knew 
where, into the face of stupendous snowy 
mountains, up and down precipices, and 
among a Tartar people, was more than 
was ever seriously bargained for. 

I could not, then, in the least wonder, 
or think it unlikely, that when it was 
found I was going beyond Pangay, some 
attempt might be made to disable mea 
little, though without any intention of 
doing me serious injury. However, I 
cannot speak with any certainty on that 
subject. If the illness which I had at 
Pangay was not the producing cause of 
the dysentery, it at least prepared the 
way for it. What was certain at Lippe 
was, that I had to meet a violent attack 
of one of the most dangerous and dis- 
tressing of diseases. Unfortunately, also, 
I had no medicine suited for it except a 
little morphia, taken in case of an acci- 
dent. Somehow, it-had never occurred 
to me that there was any chance of my 
suffering from true dysentery among the 
mountains ; and all the cases I have been 
able to hear of there, were those of peo- 
ple who had brought it up with them 
from the plains. I was determined not 
to go back — not to turn on my journey, 
whatever I did; and it occurred to me 
that Mr. Pagell, the Moravian missionary 
stationed at Pd, near the Chinese border, 
and to whom I had a letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. Chapman, would be likely 
to have the medicines which were all I 
required in order to treat myself effect- 
ually. But Pd was several days’ journey 
off, more or less, according to the more 
or less bad road which might be fol- 
lowed ; and the difficulty was how to get 
there alive, so rapidly did the dysentery 
develop itself, and so essential is com- 
plete repose in order to deal with it under 
even the most favourable circumstances. 
The morphia did not check it in the 
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least. Chlorodyne I was afraid to touch, 
owing to its irritant quality ; and I no- 
tice that Mr. Henry Stanley found not 
the least use from treating himself with 
it when suffering from dysentery in 
Africa, though it is often very good for 
diarrhoea, 

The next day’s journey, from Lippe to 
Signam, would have been no joke even 
for an Alpine Clubsman. It is usually 
made in two days’ journey ; but by send- 
ing forward in advance, and having coo- 
lies from Labrang and Kanam ready for 
us half-way, we managed to accomplish 
it in one day of twelve hours’ almost con- 
tinuous work. The path went over the 
Ribang or Roonang Pass, which is 
14,354 feet high ; and as Lippe and Sitig- 
nam are about nine thousand feet high, 
that would give an ascent and descent of 
about fifty-three hundred feet each. But 
there are two considerable descents to 
be made on the way from Lippe to the 
summit of the pass, anda smaller descent 
before reaching Stignam, so that the 
Rdhang Pass really involves an ascent of 
over eight thousand feet, and a descent 
of the same number. 

Here, for the first time, I sawand made 
use of the yak or wild ox of Tibet, the 
Bos gruinniens,or grunting ox, the Bos 
poebhagus and the moipayog of Arrian. It 
certainly is a magnificent animal, and one 
of the finest creatures of the bovine, spe- 
cies. In the zoological gardens at 
Schénbrunn, near Vienna, there are 
some specimens of yaks from Siberia ; 
but they are small, and are not to be 
compared with the great yak of the Hima- 
liya, the back of which is more like an 
elephant’s than anything else. The short- 
ness of its legs takes away somewhat 
from its stature; and so does its thick 
covering of fine black and white hair, but 
that adds greatly toits beauty. Indeed 
itis the shaggy hair and savage eye of 
the yak which makes its appearance so 
striking, for the head is not large, and 
the horns are poor, The tail is a splen- 
did feature, and the white tails of yaks 
are valuable as articles of commerce. 
The zo-po, on which I often rode, is a 
hybrid between the yak and the female 
Bos indicus, or common Indian cow. It 
is considered more docile than the yak, 
and its appearance is often very beauti- 
ful. Curiously enough, when the yak and 
the zo-po are taken to the plains of India, 
or even to the Kulu valley, which is over 
three thousand feet high, they die of liver- 
disease ; and they can flourish only in 
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enough to see any of the wild yaks which 
are said to exist on the plains of the up- 
per Sutlej in Chinese Tibet, and in some 
parts of Ladak. I heard, however, of 
their being shot, and that the way this 
was accomplished was by two holes in the 
ground, communicating with each other 
beneath, being prepared for the hunter in 
some place where these animals are likely 
to pass. If the wild yak is only wounded, 
it rushes, in its fury, to the hole from 
whence the shot came, on which the hun- 
ter raises his head and gun out of the 
other hole and fires again. This rather 
ignoble game may go on for some time, 
and the yak is described as being in a 
frenzy of rage, trampling in the sides of 
the holes and tearing at them with its 
horns. Even the yaks of burden which 
have been domesticated, or rather half- 
domesticated, for generations, are ex- 
ceedingly wild, and the only way they 
can be managed is by a rope:attached by 
a ring through the nose. I had scarcely 
had time at Lippe to admire the yak 
which was brought for my use, than, the 
man in charge having dropped this rope, 
it made a furious charge at me; and I 
found afterwards that yaks invariably did 
this whenever they got achance. I can- 
not say whether this was done because I 
was evidently a stranger, or because they 
regarded me as the cause of all their 
woes ; but certainly, as we went up that 
terrible and apparently endless Riéhang 
Pass, with one man pulling at the yak’s 
nose-ring in front, and another progging 
it behind with the iron shod of my alpen- 
stock, the the Bos gruanniens had an un- 
commonly hard time of it, especially when 
he tried to stop; he did not keep grunt- 
ing without good reason therefor ; and I 
could not help thinking that my Poepha- 
gus had been perfectly justified in his 
attempt to demolish me before starting. 
If my reader wants to get an idea of 
the comfort of riding upon a yak, let him 
fasten two Prussian spiked helmets close 
together along the back of a great bull 
and seat himself between them. That is 
the nearest idea I can give of a yak’s 
saddle, only it must be understood that 
the helmets are connected on each side 
by ribs of particularly hard wood. The 
sure-footedness and the steady though 
slow ascent of these animals up the most 
difficult passes are very remarkable. 
They never rest upon a leg until they are 
sure they have got a fair footing for it; 
and, heavy as they appear, they will carry 
burdens up places which even the ponies 





cold snowy regions. I was not fortunate 


and mules of the Alps would not attempt. 
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There is a certain sense of safety in be- 
ing on the back of a yak among these 
mountains, such as one has in riding on 
an elephant in a tiger-hunt ; you feel that 
nothing but a very large rock, or the fall 
of half a mountain, or something of that 
kind, will make it lose its footing; but it 
does require some time for the physical 
man to get accustomed to its saddle, to 
its broad back, and to its deliberate mo- 
tion when its rider is upon it and not in 
a position to be charged at. 

So up I went on a yak along a most 
curious pathway which slanted across the 
face of animmense slate precipice. From 
below it appeared impossible for any man 
or animal to pass along it, and sometimes 
I had to dismount, and even the saddle 
had to be taken off my buiky steed, in 
order that it might find room to pass. 
From the top of this precipice there was 
a descent of about eight hundred feet, 
and then a tremendous pull up to what I 
fancied was the top of the pass, but which 
was far from being anything of the kind. 
The path then ran along a ridge of slate 
at an elevation of about thirteen thousand 
feet, affording most splendid views both 
of the Morang Kailas and of the great 
mountains within the Lassa territory. 
Aiter a gradual descent we came upon 
an alp or grassy slope, where we were 
met by people from Labrang and Kanam, 
allin their best attire, to conduct us the 
remainder of the wayto Signam. These 
mountaineers, some of whom were rather 
good-looking women, tendered their as- 
sistance rather as an act of hospitality 
than asa paid service; and the money 
they were to receive could hardly com- 
pensate them for the labour of the jour- 
ney. There isa Lama monastery at Ka- 
nam, in which the Hungarian Csomo de 
KGrés lived for a long time when he com- 
menced his studies of the Tibetan lan- 
guage and literature. It is well known 
now that the Maggyars are a Tartar race, 
and that their language is a Tartar lan- 
guage; but thirty years ago that was 
only beginning to appear, so Csomo de 
Kérés wandered eastward in search of 
the congeners of his countrymen. At 
that time Central Asia was more open to 
Europeans than it has been of late years ; 
so he came by way of Kaubul, and, on 
entering the inner Himdaliya, found so 
many affinities between the Tibetan lan- 
guage and that of his countrymen, that he 
concluded he had discovered the origi- 
nal stem of the Maggyar race. Years 
were passed by him at Kanam, and at the 
still more secluded monastery of Ring- 
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dom, where I found he was well remem- 
bered ; and he made himself a master of 
the Lama religion and of the Tibetan 
language, besides preparing a number of 
manuscripts regarding the Tibetan litera- 
ture. But this did not content him, for 
he was anxious to penetrate into Chinese 
Tibet as far as Lassa ; and finding all his 
efforts to do so from Kundwar were frus- 
trated, he went down into India, and 
ascended the Himdliya again at Darjiling, 
with the intention of penetrating into 
Tibet from that point in disguise. At 
D4rjiling, however, he died suddenly — 
whether from the effects of passing 
through the Terai, or from poison, or 
from what cause, no one can say, nor 
have I been able to learn what became of 
his manuscripts. I suppose nobody at 
Darjiling knew anything about him ; and 
Dr. Stoliczka told me he had met some 
Hungarians who had come to India in 
search of their lost relative Csomo, and 
it was only by some accident he was able 
to tell them where the Hungarian they 
sought was buried. Csomo de Kérés 
published at Calcutta a Tibetan gram- 
mar in English, and also a Tibetan-Eng- 
lish dictionary; but he had so far been 
anticipated by J. J. Schmidt, who issued 
at Leipsic, in 1841, a “ 7zbetisch-Deutsches 
Worterbuch, nebst Deutschem Wortregis- 
ter.” This Schmidt was a merchant in 
Russia, at Sarepta, near the Volga, where 
he learned the Mongolian language, and 
then, from the Mongolian Lamas, ac- 
quired the Tibetan, after which the Rus- 
sian government called him to St. Peters- 
burg, where he published Mongolian and 
Tibetan grammars.. A small but conven- 
ient lithographed Tibetan grammar in 
English, and a Tibetan-English vocab- 
ulary, were prepared some years ago 
by the Rev. Mr. Jaschke, of the Mora- 
vian Mission at Kaelang, in Lahoul; 
but the latter of these will ere long be 
superseded by the elaborate and most 
valuable Tibetan-German and Tibetan- 
English dictionaries, with registers, 
which this gentleman is now preparing 
and passing through the press from his 
present residence at Herrnhut, in Sax- 
ony, the original and central settlement 
of the Moravian Brethren. I had the 
pleasure of meeting with Herr Jaschke at 
Herrnhut a short time ago, and found 
him far advanced with his dictionaries ; 
and may mention that sheets of them, so 
far as they have been printed, are to be 
found in the East India Office Library. 
But we are not at Herrnhut just now, 
but on a cold windy plateau thirteen 
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thousand feet high, with a gradual de- 
scent before us to some white granite 
and mica-slate precipices, which have to 
be painfully climbed up; while beyond, a 
steep and terribly long ascent leads up to 
a great bank of snow, which must be 
crossed before it is possible to commence 
the fifty-five hundred feet of descent 
upon Signam. Feeling myself becoming 
weaker every hour, I must confess that 
my heart almost failed me at this pros- 
pect; but to have remained at that alti- 
tude in the state I was in would have 
been death; so, after hastily drinking 
some milk, which the pretty Kanam wo- 
men had been considerate enough to 
bring with them, we pushed on. Noyaks 
could go up the white precipice, and 
there was nothing for it there but climb- 
ing with such aid as ropes could give. 
High as we were, the heat and glare of 
the sun on these rocks was frightful ; 
but as we got up the long slope beyond 
and approached the bank of snow, the 
sky darkened, and an intensely cold and 
violent wind swept over the summit of 
the pass from the fields of ice and snow 
around. There was no difficulty in pass- 
ing the bank of snow, which turned out 
to be only patches of snow with a bare 
path between them ; but at that height of 
14,354 feet, or nearly as high as the sum- 


mit of Mont Blanc, with its rarefied air, 
the effect of the violent icy wind was 
almost killing, and we could not halt for 
a moment onthe summit of the pass or 
till we got hundreds of feet below it. 
Hitherto I had been able to make little 
use of my dandy, but now I could do little 


more than stick to it. This was very 
hard on the bearers, who were totally un- 
used to the work. One poor man, after 
a little experience of carrying me, actually 
roared and cried, the tears ploughing 
through the dirt of ages upon his cheeks 
(for these people never wash), like moun- 
tain torrents down slopes of dried mud. 
He seemed so much distressed that I 
allowed him to carry one of the &é/¢as 
instead ; on which the other men told 
him that he would have to be content 
with two azaas (three-pence) instead of 
four, which each bearer was to receive. 
To this he replied that they might keep 
all the four annas to themselves, for not 
forty times four would reconcile him to 
the work of carrying the dandy. But the 
other men bore up most manfully under 
an infliction which they must have re- 
garded as sent to them by the very devil 
of devils. They were zemindars, too, or 
small proprietors, well off in the world, 
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with flocks and herds of their own; and 
yet, for sixpence, they had to carry me 
(suspended from a long bamboo, which 
tortured their unaccustomed shoulders, 
and knocked them off their footing every 
now and then) down a height of between 
seven thousand and eight thousand feet 
along a steep corkscrew track over shin- 
gle and blocks of granite. How trifling 
these charges are, though the work is so 
much more severe, compared with the 
six francs a day we have to give toa 
Swiss fortatina or chaise a porteur, with 
three francs for back fare, and the six or 
eight francs for a guide on ordinary excur- 
sions! Meanwhile, the individual sus- 
pended from the bamboo was in scarcely 
a happier plight. I could not help re- 
membering a prediction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Moore’s, that if I ever did reach 
Kashmir, or anywhere, it would be sus- 
pended by the heels and neck from a 
bamboo, with tongue hanging out of my 
mouth, and eyes starting from their 
sockets. Things certainly had an un- 
pleasant appearance of coming to that 
pass, and this reflection enabled me to 
endure the suffering of the dandywallahs 
with some equanimity. Fortunately, till 
we got near to Siignam, there was no 
precipice for them to drop me over ; and 
when we at last reached one, and had to 
pass along the edge of it, I got out and 
walked as well as I could, for I felt con- 
vinced that outraged human nature could 
not have resisted the temptation ; and I 
also took the precaution of keeping the 
most valuable-looking man of the party 
in front of me with my hand resting on 
his shoulder. 

There is a route from Stignam to Pi, 
by Lfo and Chango, which takes over two 
fourteen-thousand-feet passes, and prob- 
ably would have been the best for me; 
but we had had enough of fourteen thou- 
sand feet for the time being, and so I 
chose another route by Shaso, which was 
represented as shorter, but hard. It was 
a very small day’s journey from Signam 
(which is a large and very wealthy vil- 
lage, inhabited by Tartars) to Shaso, and 
the road was not particularly bad, though 
I had to be carried across precipitous 
slopes where there was scarcely footing 
for the dandywallahs. My servants had 
not recovered the Rihang Pass, however; 
and I was so ill that I also was glad to 
rest the next day at this strange little 
village in order to prepare for the formi- 
dable day’s journey to Pi. Shaso con- 
sists of only a few houses and narrow 
terraced fields on the left bank of the 
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Darbing Liing-pa, with gigantic and 
almost precipitous mountains shading it 
on either side of the stream. My tent 
was pitched ona narrow strip of grass 
amid large willow-trees, apricot-trees, 
and vines, which promised to bear a 
plentiful crop of large purple grapes. It 
was here I engaged the services of the 
youth Nurdass, who proved so useful to 
me on my further journey. A boy, to be 
generally useful, had been engaged at 
Kotgarh; and as no one except himself 
could pronounce his name or anything 
like it, he was dubbed “ the Chokra,” or 
simply boy. Of all things in the world, 
he offered-himself as a dhobi or washer- 
man, for certainly his washing did not 
begin at home ; and hedisappeared mys- 
teriously the morning after his first at- 
tempt in that line, and after we had gone 
only six marches. Some clothes were 
given him to wash at Nachar; and 
whether it was the contemplation of these 
clothes after he had washed them—a 
process which he prolonged far into the 
night — or that he found the journey and 
his work too much for him, or, as some 
one. said, he had seen a creditor to whom 
he owed five rupees,— at all events, when 
we started in the morning no Chokra 
was visible, and the only information 
about him we could get was that he was 


udher gya —“ gone there,” our inform- 
ant pointing up to a wilderness of forest, 


rock, and snow. Nurdass was a very 
different and much superior sort of 
youth. His father —or at least his sur- 
viving father, for, though inhabited by 
an outlying colony of Hindd Kunaits, 
polyandry flourishes in Shaso— was a 
doctor as well as a small proprietor, and 
his son had received such education as 
could be gotamong the mountains. The 
youth, or boy as he looked though fifteen 
years old, spoke Hindtsthani very well, 
as also Kundwari, and yet was never ata 
loss with any of the Tibetan dialects we 
came to. He could go up mountains 
like a wild-cat, was not afraid to mount 
any horse, and though he had never even 
seen a wheeled carriage until we got to 
the plains of India, yet amid the bustle 
and confusion of the railway stations he 
was cool and collected as possible, and 
learned immediately what to do there. 
He was equally at home in a small boat 
on a rough day in Bombay harbour ; and 
after seeing three steamers, compared 
them as critically with one another as if 
he had been brought up to the iron-trade, 
though there was nothing of the con- 
ceited nil admirari of the Chinaman 
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about him, and he was full of wonder and 
admiration. It was really a bold thin 

for a little mountain-youth of this kin 

to commit himself to an indefinitely long 
journey with people whom, with the ex- 
ception of Phooleyram, he had never 
seen before. His motive for doing so 
was a desire to see the world and a hope 
of bettering his condition in it, for there 
; was no necessity for him to leave Shaso. 
| There was great lamentation when he 
left; his mother and sisters caressing 
him, and weeping over him, and beseech- 
‘ing us to take good care of him. The 
‘original idea was that Nurdass should 
return to the Sutlej valley along with 
Phooleyram, when that caste-man of his 
should leave us, whether in Spiti or Kas- 
mir. Butin Chinese Tibet Phooleyram 
pulled the little fellow’s ears one night, 
and, in defence of this, most gratuitously 
accused him of being tipsy, when, if any- 
body had been idulging, it was only the 
Minshi himself. This made me doubt- 
ful about sending him back the long way 
from Kashmir to the Sutlej in company 
with Phooleyram alone; and on speak- 
ing to him on the subject, I found that he 
was quite frightened at the prospect, and 
was not only willing but eager to go with 
me to Bombay,— both because he wished 
to see a place of which he had heard so 
much, and because the season was so far 
advanced he was afraid he might not be 
able to reach his own home before spring. 
So Nurdass came on with me to Bombay, 
where he excited much interest by his 
intelligence and open disposition ; and I 
might have taken him on farther with me 
had he been inclined to go; but he said 
that, though he was not afraid of the kala 
pani, or dark water, yet he would rather 
not go with me then, because he had 
made a long enough journey from his 
own country, and seen enough wonders 
for the first time. Several distinguished 
persons on our way down wished to take 
him into their employment; but one day 
he came to me crying, with his hand 
upon his heart, saying that there was 
something there which made him ill, and 
that he would die unless he got back to 
his own fahar, or mountains. He could 
not have heard of the Aetmweh of the 
Swiss, and I was struck by his reference 
to the mountains in particular. There 
was evidently no affectation in the feel- 
ings he expressed ; so, knowing his won- 
derful cleverness as a traveller, but taking 
various precautions for his safety, which 
was likely to be endangered by his con- 
fidence in mankind, I sent him back from 
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Bombay alone to the Himdliya, and have 
been glad to hear of his having reached 
Kotgarh, without any mishap, where, I 
am sure, the kind-hearted Mr. Rebsch 
would see that he was safely convoyed to 
his little village high up among the great 
mountains. 

Thus reinforced by a small but mighty 
man, we started from Shaso at five in the 
morning of the 4th July, and I man- 
aged to reach Pd at seven that night, 
more dead than alive. The distance was 
only fourteen miles, and the two first and 
the last two were so easy that I was car- 
ried over them in my dandy; but the 
intervening ten were killing to one in my 
condition, for the dandy was of no use 
upon them, and I had to trust entirely to 
my own hands and feet. These ten miles 
took me exactly twelve hours, with only 
half an hour’s rest. The fastest of my 
party took nine hours to the whole dis- 
tance, so that I must have gone wonder- 
fully fast considering that 1 had rheuma- 
tism besides dysentery, and could take 
nothing except avery little milk, either 
before starting or onthe way. The track 


—for it could not be called a path, and 
even goats could hardly have got along 
many parts of it—ran across the face of 
tremendous slate precipices which rose 
up thousands of feet from the foaming 


and thundering Sutlej. Some rough 
survey of these dung or cliffs was made, 
when it was proposed to continue the 
Hinditsthan and Tibet road beyond Pan- 
gay, a project which has never been car- 
ried out; and Mr. Cregeen, executive 
engineer, says of them, in No. CLXVI. of 
the “ Professional Papers on Indian En- 
gineering,” “ In the fifth march to Spooi,* 
the road must be taken across the cliffs 
which here line the right bank of the 
Sutlej in magnificent wildness. The na- 
tive track across these cliffs, about fifteen 
hundred feet above the crossing for the 
Hindtsthan and Tibet road, is consid- 
ered the worst footpath in Bussahir. 
This march will, I think, be the most ex- 
pensive on the road; the whole of the 
cutting will be through hard rock.” Any 
one who has had some experience of the 
footpaths in Bussahir may conceive what 
the worst of them is likely to be, but still 
he may be unable to comprehend how it 
is possible to get along faces of hard rock, 


* Pu is the name of this place, but the natives some- 
times call it Pui, the ¢ being added merely for the sake 
of euphony, as the Chinese sometimes change Shu, 
water, into Shui. Inthe Trigonometrical Survey map it 
has been transformed into Spuch. Where Mr. Cregeen 
found his version of it I cannot conceive. 
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thousands of feet above their base, when 
there has been no cutting or blasting 
either. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that though the precipices of the 
Himdaliya look almost perpendicular from 
points where their entire gigantic propor- 
tions can be seen, yet, on a closer exam- 
ination it turns out that they are not 
quite perpendicular, and have many 
ledges which can be taken advantage of 
by the traveller. 

In this case the weather had worn 
away the softer parts of the slate, leaving 
the harder ends sticking out; and I de- 
clare that these, with the addition of a 
few ropes of juniper-branches, were the 
only aids we had along many parts of 
these precipices when I crossed them. 
Where the protruding ends of slate were 
close together, long slabs of slate were 
laid across them, forming a sort of foot- 
path such as might suit a chamois-hunt- 
er; when they were not sufficiently in 
line, or were too far distant from each 
other, to allow of slabs being placed, we 
worked our way from one protruding end 
of slate to another as best we could; and 
where a long interval of twenty or thirty 
feet did not allow of this latter method of 
progress, ropes of twisted juniper-branch- 
es had been stretched from one protrud- 
ing end to another, and slabs of slate had 
been placed on these, with their inner ends 
resting on any crevices which could be 
found in the precipice-wall, thus forming 
a “footpath” with great gaps in it, 
through which we could look down some- 
times a long distance, and which bent 
and shook beneath our feet, allowing the 
slabs every now and then to drop out 
and fall towards the Sutlej, till shattered 
into innumerable fragments. It was use- 
less attempting to rely on a rope at many 
of these places, for the men who would have 
had to hold the rope could hardly have 
found a position from which to stand the 
least strain. Indeed the worst danger I 
met with was from a man officiously try- 
ing to help me on one of these juniper- 
bridges, with the result of nearly bring- 
ing the whole concern down. And if 
slabs of slate went out from underneath 
our feet, not less did slabs of slate come 
crashing down over and between our 
heads occasionally ; for it seemed to me 
that the whole of that precipice had got 
into the habit of detaching itself in frag- 
ments into the river beneath. I may 
add, that having sent my servants on in 
front — to set up my tentand make other 
preparations in case of Mr. Pagell being 
away, of which I had heard a rumour —I 
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was entirely in the hands of the Signam 
bigarries, of whose Tebarskad I hardly 
understood a word; and that the July 
sun beat upon the slate, so that every 
breath from the rock was sickening. Be- 
neath there were dark jagged precipices 
and an almost sunless torrent —so deep- 
ly is the Sutlej here sunk in its gorge — 
foaming along at the rate of about twenty 
miles an hour ; above there were frown- 
ing precipices and acloudless sky, across 
which some eagle or huge _ raven-like 
Himdliyan crow occasionally flitted. 

I saw this footpath in an exceptionally 
bad state—for it is only used in win- 
ter when the higher roads are impass- 
able from snow; and after all the dam- 
age of winter and spring it is not re- 
paired until the beginning of winter. 
But no repairing, short of blasting out 
galleries in the face of the rock, could 
make much improvement in it. It was 
not, however, the danger of this path 
which made it frightful to me; that only 
made it interesting, and served as a 
stimulus. The mischief was that, in my 
disabled and weak state, I had to exert 
myself almost continuously on it for 
twelve hours in a burning sun. The 


Signam men did all in their power to as- 
sist me, and I could not but admire, and 
be deeply grateful for, their patience and 


kindness. But the longest day has an 
end, as Damiens said when he was taken 
out to be tortured; and we reached Pu 
at last, my bearers, as they approached it, 
sending up sounds not unlike the Swiss 
jodel, which were replied to in similar 
fashion by their companions who had 
reached the place before them. Ptiis a 
large village, situated about a thousand 
feet above the bed of the Sutlej, on the 
slope of a high, steep mountain. I found 
that my tent had been pitched ona long 
terraced field, well shaded with apricot- 
trees, on the outskirts of the village, and 
that Mr. Pagell, the Moravian mission- 
ary, was absent on a long journey he was 
making in Spiti. Mrs. Pagell, it ap- 
peared, was living with some native 
Christians near by, in a house guarded 
by ferocious dogs ; but as she spoke nei- 
ther English nor Hinddsthani, only Ger- 
man and Tibetan, Silas had been unable 
to communicate with her, and the use of 
Nurdass as an interpreter had not then 
been discovered. This was serious news 
for a man in my condition; but I was in 
too deathlike a state to do anything, and 
lying down in my tent, did not make any 
attempt to leave it until the day after 
next, 
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Whenever able, I staggered up to Mrs. 
Pagell’s residence, and explained the po- 
sition I was in. She at once gave me 
access to her husband’s store of medi- 
cines, where I found all I required to 
treat myself with — calomel, steel, chalk, 
Dover’s powder, and, above all, pure ipe- 
cacuanha, which nauseous medicine was 
to me like a spring of living water ina 
dry and thirsty land, for I knew well that 
it was the only drug to be relied on for 
dysentery. This good Moravian sister 
was distressed at having no proper ac- 
commodation in her house for me; but, 
otherwise, she placed all its resources at 
my disposal, and soon sent off a letter to 
be forwarded from village to village in 
search of her husband. Considering 
that, in ten years, Mrs. Pagell had sel- 
dom seen a European, it was only to be 
expected that she should be a little flus- 
tered and at a loss what to do; but her 
kindness was genuine, and I was greatly 
indebted to her. 

I had hoped, by this time, to be leav- 
ing the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
its rock-heat and its ever-roaring torrent, 
but had to remain in it for a month long- 
er, lying on my back. I reached Pd on 
the 4th July, and Mr. Pagell did not ar- 
rive untill the 25th of the month; so that 
for three weeks, and during the critical 
period of the disease, I had to be my own 
doctor, and almost my own sick-nurse. 
Only those who have experienced acute 
dysentery can know how dreadfully trying 
and harassing it is; and the servants of 
the heroic Livingstone have told how, in 
the later stages of it, he could do nothing 
but groan day and night. Then the ipe- 
cacuanha, which I had to take in enor- 
mous doses before I could contrive to 
turn the disease, kept me in a state of 
the greatest feebleness and sickness. 
The apricot-trees afforded grateful shade, 
but they harboured hosts of sand-flies, 
which tormented me all night, while 
swarms of the common black fly kept me 
from sleeping during the day. There 
were numbers of scorpions under the 
stones around, both the gréy scorpion 
and the large black scorpion with its 
deadly sting, of the effects of which Vam- 
béry has given such a painful account. 
Curiously, too, this was the only place in 
the Himdliya where I ever heard of there 
being serpents; but long serpents there 
were — six feet long — gliding before my 
open tent at night. This was no dream 
of delirium, for one was killed quite close 
to it and brought to me for examination ; 
and a few weeks after, Mr. Pagell killed 
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another in his verandah. I was far too 
ill to examine whether my serpent had 
poison-fangs or not, and was fain to be 
content with an assurance that the people 
of Pd were not afraid of these long 
snakes ; but the Moravian found that the 
one he killed had fangs, and at all events 
it was not pleasant, even for a half-dead 
man, either to see them in moonlight, or 
hear them in darkness, gliding about his 
tent. One end of the field in front of me 
touched on a small forest, which ran up 
a steep valley and was likely to harbour 
wild beasts. The position was lonely, 
also, for I had to make my servants camp 
a little way off, on the side away from 
the forest, in order not to be disturbed 
by their talking and disputing, or by their 
visitors ; and so, weak as I was, they 
were barely within call even when awake. 
But I was much disturbed by the singing 
and howling of a number of Chinese 
Tartars who had come over the border 
on a pilgrimage to the Lama temple in 
Pi. These pious persons were silent all 
day till about two or three in the after- 
noon, when they commenced their infernal 
revels, and (with the aid of potent liquor, 
I was told) kept up their singing and 
dancing for several nights till morning. 
In addition to all this, huge savage Tibe- 
tan dogs used to come down the moun- 
tain-sides from a Lama nunnery above, 
and prowl round my tent, or poke into it, 
in search of what they could find; and 
the letting them loose at all was highly 
improper conduct on the part of the vir- 
tuous sisterhood. One splendid red dog 
came down regularly, with long leaps, 
which I could hear distinctly ; and I had 
quite an affection for him, until, one 
night, I was awakened from an uneasy 
slumber by finding his mouth fumbling at 
my throat, in order to see if I was cold 
enough for his purposes. This was a 
little too much, so I told Silas to watch 
for it and pepper it with small shot 
from a distance ; but, either accidentally 
or by design, he shot it in the side from 
close quarters, killing it on the spot, its 
life issuing out of it in one grand, hoarse, 
indignant roar. Possibly it occurred to 
my servant that the small shot from a 
distance might be a rather unsafe pro- 
ceeding. As if these things were not 
enough, I had a visitor of another kind, 
one night, who puzzled me not a little at 
first. I was lying awake, exhausted by 
one of the paroxysms of my illness, 
when a large strange-looking figure 
stepped into the moonlight just before 
my tent, and moved about there with the 
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unsteady swaying motion of a drunken 
man, and with its back towards me. My 
first idea was that this was one of the 
Chinese Tartars encamped beside the 
temple, who had come in his sheepskin 
coat to treat me to a war-dance, or to see 
what he could pick up; and so I let my 
hand fall noiselessly over the side of the 
couch, upon the box which held my re- 
volver. It was only natural that I should 
think so, because it is very rarely that 
any animal, except homo sapiens, moves 
erect upon its hind legs, or, I may add, 
gets drunk. But still there was some- 
thing not human in the movements of this 
creature, and when it began slowly to 
climb up one of the apricot-trees, in a curi- 
ous fashion, I could not help exclaim- 
ing aloud, “Good heavens! what have 
we got now?” On this it turned round 
its long head and gave a ferocious growl, 
enabling me both to see and hear that it 
was one of the great snow-bears which 
infest the high mountains, but enter sel- 
dom and only by stealth the villages. I 
thought it prudent to make no more re- 
marks ; and after another warning growl, 
evidently intended to intimate that it was 
not going to be balked of its supper, the 
bear continued up the tree, and com- 
menced feasting on the apricots. As may 
be supposed, I watched somewhat anx- 
iously for its descent; and as it came 
down the trunk, the thought seemed to 
strike it that a base advantage might 
be taken of its position, for it halted for 
an instant, and gave another warning 
growl. It repeated this manceuvre as it 
passed my tent, on its four legs this time, 
but otherwise took no notice of me; and 
there was a curious sense of perilous 
wrong-doing about the creature, as if it 
were conscious that the temptation of 
the apricots had led it intoa place where 
it ought not to have been. I did not 
mention this circumstance to Silas, for 
he was extremely anxious to have a shot 
at a bear, and I was just as anxious that 
he should not, because he had no suffi- 
cint qualification for such dangerous 
sport, and to have wounded a bear would 
only have resulted in its killing him, and 
perhaps some more of us. After that, 
however, though never troubled with 
another visit of the kind, I had a sort of 
barricade made at night with my table 
and other articles in front of the tent, so 
that I might not be taken unawares ; for 
my visitor was not a little Indian black 
bear, or even an ordinary Tibetan bear, 
but a formidable specimen of the yellow 
or snow bear (Ursus isabellinus), which 
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usually keeps above the snow-line, is 
highly carnivorous in its habits, and 
often kills the yaks of Pi, and of other 
villages, when they are sent to graze in 
summer upon the high alp. Shortly af- 
ter this I discovered that the way to deal 
with the horrible irritation of the sand- 
flies was to have my tent closed at night, 
and to smoke them out of it with burn- 
ing fagots, which almost entirely freed 
me from their annoyance, and was an 
immense relief, though the plan had 
some disadvantages of its own, because 
I did not like to strike a light for fear of 
attracting the sand-flies; and so the 
moving of creatures about and inside my 
tent became doubly unpleasant when 
there was little or no moon, for, in the 
darkness, I could not tell what they 
might be. 

It was in this way that I spent the 
month of July, when I had hoped to be 
travelling in Chinese Tibet. Trying as 
this combination of horrors was, I think 
it did me good rather than harm, for it 
made life more desirable than it might 
otherwise have appeared, and so pre- 
vented my succumbing to the disease 
which had got all but a fatal hold of me. 
Moreover, the one visitor neutralized 
the effect of the other: you cease to 


care about scorpions when you see long 
snakes moving about you at night, and 
Tibetan mastiffs are insignificant after 


the visit of an Ursus isabellinus. Dur- 
ing this trying period Mrs. Pagell paid 
me a short visit every day or two, and 
did all in her power to afford medical 
comforts. My servants also were anx- 
ious to do all they could, but they did 
not know what to do; and I was scarcely 
able to direct them to do more than 
weigh out medicines and to leave me as 
undisturbed as possible, complete repose 
being almost essential to recovery. I 
could only lie there remembering the 
lines — 


So he bent not a muscle, but hung there, 
As, caught in his pangs 

And waiting his change, the king-serpent 
All heavily hangs, 

Far away from his kind, in the pine, 
Till deliverance come. 


After I had recovered and we were 
away from Pu, Mr. Pagell told me, with 
a slightly humorous twinkle in his eye, 
and being guilty of a little conjugal in- 
fidelity, that one great cause of his wife’s 
anxiety on my account was that she did 
not know where I was to be buried, or 
how a coffin was to be made for me. 
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About the roth and 12th of July it looked 
very like as if the time had come for ar- 
rangements of that. kind being made; 
and poor Mrs. Pagell was, naturally 
enough, greatly at a loss what to do in 
the absence of her husband. Ground is 
very valuable at Pd, and difficult to be 
had, being entirely artificial, and ter- 
raced up on the mountain-side. For a 
stranger to occupy any portion of it in 
perpetuity would have been a serious and 
expensive matter; and Moravian feeling 
revolted at the idea of growing vegeta- 
bles or buckwheat over my grave. Then, 
as everything should be done decently 
and in order, the question as to a coffin 
was very perplexing. Had the practical 
missionary himself been there, he could 
at least have supervised the construc- 
tion of one by the Pd carpenters; but 
his wife felt quite unequal to that, 
and was much distressed in consequence. 
Had I known of this anxiety, I could 
have put her mind at rest, because it 
never occurred to me that, in the circum- 
stancés, the responsibility of making 
arrangements would fall upon any one 
except myself. Death never appeared to 
myself so near as the people beside me 
believed it to be ; and my determination 
was, if it became inevitable, to make ar- 
rangements to have my body carried up, 
without a coffin, high up the mountains 
above the snow-line. 1 had fully consid- 
ered how this could have been insured, and 
have always had a fancy, nay, something 
more than a fancy, to be so disposed of, 
far away from men and their ways. 
There are wishes of this kind which, I 
believe, have a real relationship to the 
future, though the connection may be too 
subtle to be clearly traced. There is a 
twofold idea in death, by virtue of which 
man still attaches himself to the earth 
while his spirit may Jook forward to 
brighter worlds; and for me it was a 
real consolation to think of myself resting 


up there among the high peaks — 


There, watched by silence and by night, 
And folded in the strong embrace 

Of the great mountains, with the light 
Of the sweet heavens upon my face. 


But it had not come to that. By day I 
watched the sunbeams slanting through 
the apricot-trees, or looked up longingly 
to the green slopes and white snows of 
the “Windy Peak” of Gerard’s map. 
Eve after eve I saw the sunlight reced- 
ing up the wild precipices and fading on 
the snowy summits. Night after night 
the most baleful of the constellations 
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drew its horrid length across a space of 
open sky between the trees, and its red 
star, Cor Scorpii, glared down upon my 
sick-bed like a malignant eye in heaven. 
And while the crash of falling rocks and 
the movements of stealthy wild creatures 
.Were occasionally heard, night and day 
there ever rose from beneath the dull 
thunderous sound of the Sutlej to remind 
me, if that were needed, that I was still 
in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THREE FEATHERS, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MABYN DREAMS. 


“Yes, mother,” said Mabyn, bursting 
into the room, “here I am; and Jenni- 
fer’s down-stairs, with my box; and I 
am to stay with you here for another 
week or a fortnight; and Wenna’s to go 
back at once, for the whole world is con- 
vulsed because of Mr. Trelyon’s coming 
of age; and Mrs. Trelyon has sent and 
taken all our spare rooms; and father 
says Wenna must come back directly, 
for it’s always ‘Wenna, do this,’ and 
*Wenna, do that;’ and if Wenna isn’t 
there, of course the sky will tumble 
down on the earth Mother, what’s 
the matter, and where’s Wenna?” ° 

Mabyn was suddenly brought up in the 
middle of her voluble speech by the 
strange expression on her mother’s face. 

“Oh, Mabyn, something dreadful has 
happened to our Wenna.” 

Mabyn turned deadly white. 

“Is she ill?” she said, almost in a 
whisper. 

“ No, not ill; but a great trouble has 
fallen on her.” 

Then the mother, in a low voice, ap- 
parently fearful that any one should 
overhear, began to tell her younger 
daughter of all she had learnt within the 
past day or two—how young Trelyon 
had been bold enough to tell Wenna that 
he loved her; how Wenna had dallied 
with her conscience and been loth to part 
with him ; how at length she had as good 
as revealed to him that she loved him in 
return; and how she was now over- 


whelmed and crushed beneath a sense of | 


her own faithlessness and the impossi- 
bility of making reparation to her be- 
trothed. 

“Only to think, Mabyn,” said the 
mother, in accents of despair, “that all 
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this distress should have come about in 
such a quiet and unexpected way! Who 
could have foreseen it ? Why, of all peo- 
ple in the world, you would have thought 
our Wenna was the least likely to have 
any misery of this sort; and many a 
time, don’t you remember, I used to say 
it was so wise of her getting engaged toa 
prudent and elderly man, who would save 
her from the plagues and trials that 
young girls often suffer at the hands of 
their lovers? Ithought she was so com- 
fortably settled. Everything promised 
her a quiet and gentle life. And now 
this sudden shock has come upon her, 
she seems to think she is not fit to live, 
and she goes on in such a wild way " 

“Where is she?” Mabyn said, ab- 
ruptly. 

* No, no, no,” the mother said, anx- 
iously. “You must not speak a word to 
her, Mabyn. You must not let her know 
I have told you anything about it. Leave 
her to herself for a while at least ; if you 
spoke to her, she would take it you 
meant to accuse her; for she says you 
warned her, and she would pay no heed. 
Leave her to herself, Mabyn.” 

“Then where is Mr. Trelyon?” said 
Mabyn, with some touch of indignation 
in her voice. “ What is he doing? Is 
he leaving her to herself too?” 

“TI don’t know what you mean, 
Mabyn,” her mother said, timidly. 

“Why doesn’t he come forward like a 
man, and marry her?” said Mabyn, 
boldly. “Yes, that is what I would do, 
if I were a man. She has sent him away ? 
Yes, of course. That is right and proper. 
And Wenna will go on doing what is 
right and proper, if you allow her, to the 
very end, and the end will be a lifetime 
of misery, that’s all. No, my notion is 
that she should do something that is not 
right and is quite improper, if only it 
makes her happy; and you'll see if I 
don’t get her to do it. Why, mother, 
haven’t you had eyes to see that these 
two have been in love for years? No- 
body in the world had ever the least con- 
trol over him but her; he would do any- 
thing for Wenna; and she — why. she 
always came back singing after she had 
met and spoken to him. And then 





‘ble husband ! 


vou talk about a prudent and sensi- 
I don’t want Wenna to 
marry a watchful, mean, old stocking- 
| darning cripple, who will creep about the 
|house all day, and peer into cupboards, 
|and give her fourpence-halfpenny a week 
‘to live on. I want her to marry a man, 
one that is strong enough to protect 
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her; and I tell you, mother — I’ve said 
it before and I say it again—she shad/ 
not marry Mr. Roscorla.” 

“ Mabyn,” said her mother, “you are 
getting madder than ever. Your dislike 
to Mr. Roscorla is most unreasonable. A 
cripple ! — why “4 

“Oh, mother!” Mabyn cried, with a 
bright light on her face, “only think of 
our Wenna being married to Mr. Trelyon, 
and how happy, and pleased, and pretty 
she would look as they went walking to- 
gether! And then how proud he would 
be to have such a nice wife: and he 
would joke about her, and be very imper- 
tinent, but- he would simply worship 
her all the same and do everything 
he could to please her. And he would 
take her away and show her all the 
beautiful places abroad; and he would 
have a yacht, too; and he would give her 
a fine house in London; and don’t you 
think our Wenna would fascinate every- 
body with her mouse-like ways, and her 
nice, small steps? and if they did have 
any trouble, wouldn’t she be better to 
have somebody with her not timid, and 
anxious, and pettifogging, but somebody 
that wouldn’t be cast down, but make 
her as brave as himself ? ” 

Miss Mabyn was a shrewd young wo- 
man, and she saw that her mother’s quick, 
imaginative, sympathetic nature was be- 
ing captivated by this picture. She de- 
termined to have her as an ally. 

“ And don’t you see, mother, how it all 
lies within her reach? Harry Trelyon is 
in love with her —there is no need for 
him to say so— I knew it long before he 
did. And she —why, she has told him 
now that she cares for him; and if Il 
were he, I know what I’d do in his place. 
What is there in the way? Why,a—a 
sort of understanding 

“ A promise, Mabyn,” said the mother. 

“Well, a promise,” said the girl, des- 
perately, and colouring somewhat. “ But 
it was a promise given in ignorance — 
she didn’t know — how could she know? 
Everybody knows that such promises are 
constantly broken. If you are in love 
with somebody else, what’s the good of 
your keeping the promise? Now, moth- 
er, won’t you argue with her? See here. 
lt she keeps her promise, there’s three 
people miserable. If she breaks it, there’s 
only one — and I doubt whether he’s got 
the capacity to be miserable. That’s two 
to one, or three to one, is it? Now, will 
you argue with her, mother ?” 

“Mabyn, Mabyn,” the mother said, 
with a shake of the head, but evidently 
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pleased with the voice of the tempter, 
“your fancy has run away with you. 
Why, Mr. Trelyon has never proposed to 
marry her.” 

“I know he wants to,” said Mabyn, 
confidently. 

“ How can you know ?” 

“ T’ll ask him and prove it to you.” 

“Indeed,” said the mother, sadly, “it 
is no thought of marriage that is in Wen- 
na’s head just now. The poor girl is full 
of remorse and apprehension. I think 
she would like to start at once for Jamai- 
ca, and fling herself at Mr. Roscorla’s 
feet, and confess her fault. I am glad 
she has to go back to Eglosilyan; that 
may distract her mind in a measure; at 
present she is suffering more than she 
shows.” 

“Where is she?” 

“In her own room, tired out and fast 
asleep. I looked in a few minutes ago.” 

Mabyn went up-stairs, after having seen 
that Jennifer had properly bestowed her 
box. Wenna had just risen from the 
sofa, and was standing in the middle of 
the room. Her younger and taller sister 
went blithely forward to her, kissed her 
as usual, took no notice of the sudden 
flush of red that sprang into her face, and 
proceeded to state, in a business-like 
fashion, all the arrangements that had 
to be made. 


“Have you been enjoying yourself, 
Wenna?” Mabyn said, with a fine air of 
indifference. 

“Oh, yes,” Wenna answered ; adding 
hastily, “don’t you think mother is 
greatly improved ?” 


“Wonderfully. I almost forgot she 
was an invalid. How lucky you are to be 
going back tosee all the fine doings at the 
Hall; of course they will ask you up.” 

* They will do nothing of the kind,” 
Wenna said, with some asperity, and with 
her face turned aside. 

“Lord and Lady Amersham have al- 
ready come to the Hall.” 

“Oh, indeed !” 

“Yes; they said some time ago that 
there was a good chance of Mr. Trelyon 
marrying the daughter — the tall girl with 
yellow hair, you remember ?” 

“And the stooping shoulders? yes. I 
should think they would be glad to get 
her married to anybody. She’s thirty.” 

“Oh, Wenna!” 

“Mr. Trelyon told me so,” said Wen- 
na, sharply. 

* And they are a little surprised,” con- 
tinued Mabyn, in the same indifferent 
way, but watching her sister all the while, 
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“that Mr. Trelyon has remained absent 
until so near the time. But I suppose he 
means to take Miss Penaluna with him. 
She lives here, doesn’t she? They used 
to say there was a chance of a marriage 
there, too.” 

“ Mabyn, what do you mean?” Wenna 
said, suddenly and angrily. “ What do I 
care about Mr. Trelyon’s marriage? 
What is it you mean?” 

But the firmness of her lips began to 
yield; there was an ominous trembling 
about them; and at the same moment 
her younger sister caught her to her bo- 
som, and hid her face there, and hushed 
her wild sobbing. She would hear no 
confession. She knew enough. Noth- 
ing would convince her that Wenna had 
done anything wrong; so there was no 
use speaking about it. 

“Wenna,” she said, in a low voice, 
“have you sent him any message ?” 

“Oh, no, no,” the girl said, trembling. 
“T fear even to think of him; and when 
you mentioned his name, Mabyn, it 
seemed to choke me. And now I have 
to go back to Eglosilyan ; and oh! if you 
only knew how I dread that, Mabyn!” 

Mabyn’s conscience was struck. She 
it was who had done thisthing. She had 
persuaded her father that her mother 
needed another week or fortnight at Pen- 


zance; she had frightened him by tell- 
ing what bother he would suffer if Wenna 
were not back at the inn during the fes- 
tivities at Trelyon Hall; and then she 
had offered to go and take her sister’s 


post. George Rosewarne was heartily 
glad to exchange the one daughter for 
the other. Mabyn was too independent. 
She thwarted him; sometimes she in- 
sisted on his bestirring himself. Wenna, 
on the other hand, went about the place 
like some invisible spirit of order, mak- 
ing everything comfortable for him, with- 
out noise or worry. He was easily led 
to issue the necessary orders ; and so it 
was that Mabyn thought she was doing 
her sister a friendly turn by sending her 
back to Eglosilyan in order to join in 
congratulating Harry Trelyon on his en- 
trance into man’s estate. Now Mabyn 
found that she had only plunged her sis- 
ter into deeper trouble. 

What could be done to save her? 

“ Wenna,” said Mabyn, rather timidly, 
“do you think he has left Penzance?” 

Wenna turned to her with a sudden 
look of entreaty in her face. 

“IT cannot bear to speak of him, Ma- 
byn. I have no right to—I hope you 
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will not askme. Just now I—Iam goin 

to write a letter—to Jamaica. I shal 
tell the whole truth. It is for him to say 
what must happen now. I have done 
him a great injury. I did not intend it; 
I had no thought of it; but my own folly 
and thoughtlessness brought it about, 
and I have to bear the penalty. I don’t 
think he need be anxious about punish- 
ing me.” 

She turned away with a tired look on 
her face, and began to get out her writ- 
ing-materials, Mabyn watched her for a 
moment or two in silence; then she left 
and went to her own room, saying to 
herself, “ Punishment ? whoever talks of 
punishment will have to address himself 
to me.” 

When she got to her own room, she 
wrote these words on a piece of paper — 
in her firm, bold, free hand —“ A friend 
would like to see you for a minute in 
Jront of the post-office in the middle of 
the town.” She put that in an envelope, 
and addressed the envelope to Harry 
Trelyon, Esq. Still keeping her bonnet 
on, she went down-stairs, and had a little 
general conversation with her mother, in 
the course of which she quite casually 
asked the name of the hotel at which Mr. 
Trelyon had been staying. Then, just 
as if she were going out to the parade to 
have a look at the sea, she carelessly left 
the house. 

The dusk of the evening was growing 
to dark. A white mist lay over the sea. 
The solitary lamps were being lit along 
the parade —each golden star shining 
sharply in the pale purple twilight ; but a 
more confused glow of orange showed 
where the little town was busy in its 
narrow thoroughfares. She got hold of 
a small boy, gave him the letter, six- 
pence, and his instructions. He was to 
ask if the gentleman were in the hotel. 
If not, had he left Penzance, or would he 
return that night? In anycase the boy 
was not to leave the letter unless Mr. 
Trelyon were there. 

The small boy returned in a couple of 
minutes. The gentleman was there, and 
had taken the letter. So Mabyn at once 
set out for the centre of the town, and 
soon found herself in among a mass of 
huddled houses, bright shops, and thor- 
oughfares pretty well filled with strolling 
sailors, women getting home from mar- 
ket, and townspeople come out to gos- 
sip. She had accurately judged that she 
would be less observed in this busy little 





place than out on the parade; and as it 
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was the first appointment she had ever 
made to meet a young gentleman alone, 
she was just a little nervous. 

Trelyon was there. He had recognized 
the handwriting in a moment. He had 
no time to ridicule or even to think of 
Mabyn’s schoolgirl affectation of se- 
crecy; he had at once rushed off to the 
place of appointment, and that by a short 
cut, of which she had no knowledge. 

“ Mabyn, what’s the matter? Is Wen- 
na ill?” he said —forgetting in his anx- 
iety even to shake hands with her. 

“Oh, no, she isn’t,” said Mabyn, rather 
coldly and defiantly. If he was in love 
with her sister, it was for him to make 
advances, 

“ Oh, no, she’s pretty well, thank you,” 
continued Mabyn, indifferently. ‘“ But 
she never could stand much worry. I 
wanted to see you about that. 
going back to Eglosilyan to-morrow ; and 
you must promise not to have her asked 
up to the Hall while these grand doings 
are going On—-you must not try to see 
her and persuade her — if you could keep 
out of her way altogether x 

“ You know all about it, then, Mabyn?” 
he said, suddenly ; and even in the dusky 
light of the street, she could see the 
rapid look of gladness that filled his face. 


“ And you are not going to be vexed, eh ? 
You'll remain friends with me, Mabyn— 
you will tell me how she is from time to 


time. Don’t you see I must go away — 
and, and, by Jove, Mabyn, I’ve got such 
a lot to tell you!” 

She looked round. ‘ 

**T can’t talk to you here. Won’t you 
walk back by the other road behind the 
town ?” he said. 

Yes, she would go willingly with him 
now. The anxiety of his face, the almost 
wild way in which he seemed to beg for 
her help and friendship, the mere impa- 
tience of his manner pleased and satis- 
fied her. This wasas itshould be. Here 
was no sweetheart by line and rule, 
demonstrating his affection by argument, 
and acting at all times with a studied 
propriety ; but a real, true lover, full of 
passionate hope and as passionate fear, 
ready to do anything, and yet not know- 
ing what todo. Above all he was “ brave 
and handsome, like a prince !” and there- 
fore a fit lover for her gentle sister. 

“Oh, Mr. Trelyon,” she said, with a 
great burst of confidence, “I did so fear 
that you might be indifferent !” 

“ Indifferent!” said he, with some bit- 
terness, ‘ Perhaps that is the best thing 
that could happen; only it isn’t very 
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likely to happen. Did you ever see any- 
body placed as I am placed, Mabyn? 
Nothing but stumbling-blocks every way 
I look. Our family have always been 
hot-headed and hot-tempered ; if I told 
my grandmother at this minute how I am 
situated, I believe she would say, ‘Why 
don’t you go like a man, and run off with 
the girl ??-——” 

“Yes!” said Mabyn, quite delighted. 

“But suppose you’ve bothered and 
worried the girl until you feel ashamed 
of yourself, and she begs of you to leave 
her, aren’t you bound in fair manliness 
to go?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Mabyn, doubt- 
fully. 

“Well, Ido. It would be very mean 
to pester her. I’m off as soon as these 
people leave the Hall. But then there 
are other things. There is your sister 
engaged to this fellow out in Jamaica—” 

“Isn’t he a horrid wretch?” asked 
Mabypn, between her teeth. 

“Oh, I quite agree with you. If I 
could have it out with him now ——but, 
after all, what harm has the man done? 
Is it any wonder he wanted to get Wenna 
for a wife?” 

“Oh, but he cheated her,” said Mabyn, 
warmly. “He persuaded her, and rea- 
soned with her, and argued her into mar- 
rying him. And what business had he 
Pto tell her that love between young people 
is all bitterness and trial ; and that a girl 
is only safe when she marries a prudent 
and elderly man who will look after her? 
Why, it is to look after him that he wants 
her. Wenna is going to him as a house- 
keeper and a nurse. Only—only, Mr. 
Trelyon, she hasn’t gone tohim just yet /” 

“Oh, I don’t think he did anything un- 
fair,” the young man said, gloomily. “It 
doesn’t matter, anyhow. What I was 
going to say is that my grandmother’s 
notion of what one of our family ought 
to do in such a case can’t be carried out: 
whatever you may think of a man, you 
can’t go and try to rob him of his sweet- 
heart behind his back. Even supposing 
she was willing to break with him, which 
she is not, you’ve at least got to wait to 
give the fellow a chance.” 

“ There I quite disagree with you, Mr. 
Trelyon,” Mabyn said, warmly. “ Wait 
to give him a chance to make our Wenna 
miserable? Is she to be made the prize 
of a sort of fight? If I were a man, I'd 
pay less attention to my own scruples 
and try what I could do for her. . . . Oh, 
Mr. Trelyon — I —I beg your pardon.” 





Mabyn suddenly stopped on the road, 
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overwhelmed with confusion. She had 
been so warmly thinking of her sister’s 
welfare that she had been hurried into 
something worse than an indiscretion. 

“What then, Mabyn?” said he, pro- 
foundly surprised. 

“I beg your pardon. I have been so 
thoughtless. I had no right to assume 
that you wished —that you wished for 
the — for the opportunity ——” 

“ Of marrying Wenna ?” said he, with 
a great stare. “But what else have we 
been speaking about? Or rather, I sup- 
pose we did assume it. Well, the more 
I think of it, Mabyn, the more I am mad- 
dened by all these obstacles, and by the 
notion of all the things that may happen. 
That’s the bad part of my going — 
How can I tell what may happen ? e 
might come back, and insist on her mar- 
rying him right off.” 

“Mr. Trelyon,” said Mabyn, speaking 
very clearly, “there’s one thing you may 
be sure of. If you let me know where 
you are, nothing will happen to Wenna 
that you don’t hear of.” 

He took her hand and pressed it in 
mute thankfulness. He was not insensi- 
ble to the value of haying so warm an ad- 
vocate, so faithful an ally, always at 
Wenna’s side. 

“* How long do letters take in going to 
Jamaica?” Mabyn asked. 

“ T don’t know.” 

“TI could fetch him back for ydu di- 
rectly,” said she, “if you would like 
that.” 

“ How?” 

“ By writing and telling him that you 
and Wenna were going to get married. 
Wouldn’t that fetch him back pretty 
quickly ?” 

“I doubt it. He wouldn’t believe it of 
Wenna. Then he is a sensible sort of 
fellow, and would say to himself that, if 
the news was true, he would have his 
journey for nothing. Besides, Barnes 
says that things are looking well with 
him in Jamaica—better than anybody 
expected. He might not be anxious to 
leave.” 

They had now got back to the parade, 
and Mabyn stopped. 

“TI must leave you now, Mr. Trelyon. 
Mind not to go near Wenna when you 
get to Eglosilyan es 

“She sha’n’t even see me. I shall be 
there only a couple of days or so; then I 
am going to London. Iam going to have 
a try at the Civil Service examinations — 
for first commissions, you know. I shall 
only come back to Eglosilyan for a day 
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now and again at long intervals. You 
have promised to write to me, Mabyn — 
well, I’ll send you my address.” 

She looked at him keenly as she offered 
him her hand. 

*] wouldn’t be downhearted if I were 
you,” she said. ‘“ Very odd things some- 
times happen.” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t be very downhearted,” 
said he, “so long as I hear that she is all 
right, and not vexing herself about any- 
thing.” 

“ Good-by, Mr. Trelyon. I am sorry I 
can’t take any message for you.” 

“To her? No, that is impossible. 
Good-by, Mabyn; I think you are the 
best friend I have in the world.” 

“ We'll see about that,” she said, as 
she walked rapidly off. 

Her mother had been sufficiently as- 
tonished by her long absence ; she was 
now equally surprised by the excitement 
and pleasure visible in her face. 

“ Oh, mammy, do you know whom I’ve 
seen? Mr. Trelyon!” 

“ Mabyn!” 

“Yes. We've walked 
Penzance —all by ourselves. 
all settled, mother.” 

“ What is all settled ?” 

“ The understanding between him and 
me. An offensive and defensive alliance. 


right round 
And it’s 


Let tyrants beware !” 


She took off her bonnet, and came and 
sat down on the floor by the side of the 
sofa. 

“Oh, mammy, I see such beautiful 
things in the future — you wouldn’t be- 
lieve it if I told you all I see! Every- 
body else seems determined to forecast 
such gloomy events—there’s Wenna 
crying and writing letters of contrition, 
and expecting all sorts of anger and 
scolding; there’s Mr. Trelyon, haunted 
by the notion that Mr. Roscorla will sud- 
denly come home and marry Wenna right 
off ; and as for him out there in Jamiaca, 
I expect he’ll be in a nice state when he 
hears of all this. But far on ahead of all 
that I see such a beautiful picture yy 

“It is adream of yours, Mabyn,” her 
mother said ; but there was an imagina- 
tive light in her fine eyes, too. 

“No, it is not a dream, mother; for 
there are so many people all wishing now 
that it should come about, in spite of 
these gloomy fancies. What is there to 
prevent it, when weare all agreed? Mr. 
Trelyon and I heading the list with our 
important alliance; and you, mother, 
would be so proud to see Wenna happy; 





and Mrs. Trelyon pets her as if she were 
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a daughter already,—and every body 
every man, woman, and child in Eglosil- 
yan — would rather see that come about 
than geta guinea apiece. Oh, mother, 
if you could see the picture that I see 
just now “ 

“It is a pretty picture, Mabyn,” her 
mother said, shaking her head. “ But 
when you think of everybody being 
agreed, you forget one, and that is Wen- 
na herself. Whatever she thinks fit 
and right to do, that she is certain to do ; 
and all your alliances and friendly wishes 
won’t alter her decision, even if it should 
break her heart. And, indeed, I hope 
the poor child won’t sink under the ter- 
rible strain that is on her: what do you 
think of her looks, Mabyn ?” 

“ They want mending; yes, they want 
mending,” Mabyn admitted, apparently 
with some compunction; but then she 
added, boldly, “and you know as well as 
I do, mother, that there is but the one way 
of mending them!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


FERN IN DIE WELT. 


IF this story were not tied by its title 
to the duchy of Cornwall, it might be 
interesting enough to follow Mr. Ros- 


corla into the new world that had opened 
all around him, and say something of the 
sudden shock his old habits had thus re- 
ceived, and of the quite altered views of 
his own life he had been led to form. 
As matters stand, we can only pay him a 
flying visit. : 

He is seated in a verandah, fronting a 
garden, in which pomegranates and 
oranges form the principal fruit. Down 
below him some blacks are bringing pro- 
visions up to Yacca Farm, along the cac- 
tus avenue leading to the gate. Far 
away on his right, the last rays of the 
sun are shining on the summit of Blue 
Mountain Peak; and along the horizon 
the reflected glow of the sky shines on 
the calm sea. It is a fine, still evening ; 
his cigar smells sweet in the air; itis a 
time for indolent dreaming and for mem- 
ories of home. 

But Mr. Roscorla is not so much en- 
raptured -by thoughts of home as he 
might be. 

“ Why,” he is saying to himself, “ | 
life in Basset Cottage was no life at all, 
but only a waiting for death. Day after 
day passed in that monotonous fashion ; 
what had one to look forward to but old 
age, sickness, and then the quiet of a 
coffin? It was nothing but an hourly 
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procession to the grave, varied by rabbit- 
shooting. This bold breaking-away from 
the narrow life of such a place has given 
me a new lease of existence. NowlI can 
look back with surprise on the dulness 
of that Cornish village, and on the regu- 
larity of habits which I did not know 
were habits. For is not that always the 
case? You don’t know that you are 
forming a habit ; you take each act to be 
an individual act, which you may per- 
form or not at will; but all the same the 
succession of them is getting you into 
its power, custom gets a grip of your 
ways of thinking as well as your ways of 
living ; the habit is formed, and it does 
not cease its hold until it conducts you 
to the grave. Try Jamaica for a cure. 
Fling a sleeping man into the sea, and 
watch if he does not wake. Why, when 
I look back to the slow, methodical, com- 
monplace life I led at Eglosilyan, can I 
wonder that I was sometimes afraid of 
Wenna Rosewarne regarding me as a 
somewhat staid and venerable person, on 
whose’ infirmities she ought to take 
pity?” 

He rose and began to walk up and 
down the verandah, putting his foot down 
firmly. His loose linen suit was smart 
enough ; his complexion had been im- 
proved by the sun. The consciousness 
that his business affairs were promising 
well did not lessen his sense of self- 
importance, 

““Wenna must be prepared to move 
about a bit when I go back,” he was say- 
ing to himself. “She must give up that 
daily attendance on cottagers’ children. 
If all turns out well, I don’t see why we 
should not live in London; for who will 
know there who her father was? That 
consideration was of no consequence so 
long as I looked forward to living the 
rest of my life in Basset Cottage; now 
there are other things to be thought of 
when there is a chance of my going 
among my old friends again.” 

By this time, it must be observed, Mr. 
Roscorla had abandoned his hasty inten- 
tion of returning to England to upbraid 
Wenna with having received a ring from 
Harry Trelyon. After all, he reasoned 
with himself, the mere fact that she 
should talk thus simply and frankly 
about young Trelyon showed that, so far 
as she was concerned, her loyalty to her 
absent lover was unbroken. As for the 
young gentleman himself, he was, Mr. 
Roscorla knew, fond of joking. He had 
doubtless thought it a fine thing to make 
a fool of two or three women by impos- 
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ing on them this cock-and-bull story of 
finding a ring by dredging. He was a 
little angry that Wenna should have been 
deceived ; but then, he reflected, these 
gipsy-rings are so much like one another 
that the young man had probably got a 
pretty fair duplicate. For the rest, he 
did not want to quarrel with Harry Trel- 
" yon at present. 

But as he was walking up and down 
this verandah, looking a much younger 
and brisker man than the Mr. Roscorla 
who had left Eglosilyan, a servant came 
through the house and brought him a 
couple of letters. He saw they were re- 
spectively from Mr. Barnes and from 
Wenna; and, curiously enough he opened 
the reverend gentleman’s first —- perhaps 
as schoolboys like to leave the best bit 
of a tart to the last. 

He read the letter over carefully ; he 
sat down and read it again; then he put 
it before him on the table. He was evi- 
dently puzzled by it. 

“ What does this man mean by writing 
these letters to me ?”—so Mr. Roscorla, 
who was a cautious and reflective person, 
communed with himself. “He is no 
particular friend of mine. He must be 
driving at something. Now he says that 
I am to be of good cheer. I must not 
think anything of what he formerly wrote. 
Mr. Trelyon is leaving Eglosilyan for 
good, and his mother will at last have 
some peace of mind. What a pity it is 
that this sensitive creature should be at 
the mercy of the rude passions of this 
son of hers —that she should have no 
protector —that she should be allowed 
to mope herself to death in a melancholy 
seclusion.” 

An odd fancy occurred to Mr. Roscorla 
at this moment, and he smiled. 

“T think I have got a clue to Mr. 
Barnes’s disinterested anxiety about my 
affairs. The widower would like to pro- 
tect the solitary and unfriended widow ; 
but the young man isin the way. The 
young man would be very much in the 
way if he married Wenna Rosewarne ; the 
widower’s fears drive him into suspicion, 
then into certainty; nothing will do but 
that I should return to England at once, 
and spoil this little arrangement. But as 
soon as Harry Trelyon declares his in- 
tention of leaving Eglosilyan for good, 
then my affairs may go anyhow. Mr. 
Barnes finds the coast clear; I am bid- 
den to stay where I am. Well, that is 
what I mean to do; but now I fancy I 
understand Mr. Baraes’s generous friend- 
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ship for me and his affectionate corre- 
spondence.” 

He turned to Wenna’s [etter with much 
compunction. He owed her some atone- 
ment for having listened to the disin- 
genuous reports of this scheming clergy- 
man. How could he have so far forgot- 
ten the firm, uncompromising rectitude 
of the girl’s character, her sensitive 
notions of honour, the promises she had 
given? 

He read her letter, and as he read his 
eyes seemed to grow hot with rage. He 
paid no heed to the passionate contrition 
of the trembling lines ; to the obvious pain 
that she had endured in telling the story, 
without concealment, against herself; to 
the utter and abject wretchedness with 
which she awaited his decision. It was 
thus that she had kept faith with him the 
moment his back was turned. Such 
were the safeguards afforded by a wo- 
man’s sense of honour. What a fool he 
had been, to imagine that any woman 
could remain true to her promise, so soon 
as some other object of flirtation and in- 
cipient love-making came in her way! 

He looked at the letter again : he could 
scarcely believe it to be in her handwrit- 
ing. This the quiet, reasonable, gentle, 
and timid Wenna Rosewarne, whose vir- 
tues were almost a trifle too severe ? 
The despair and remorse of the letter 
did not touch him—he was too angry 
and indignant over the insult to himself 
—but it astonished him. The passion- 
ate emotion of those closely-writtten 
pages he could scarcely connect with the 
shy, frank, kindly little girl he remem- 
bered ; it was a cry of agony from a tor- 
tured woman, and he knew at least that 
for her the old, quiet time was over. 

He knew not what todo. All this that 
had happened was new to him; it was 
old and gone by in England, and who 
could tell what further complications 
might have arisen? But bis anger re- 
quired some vent; he went in-doors, 
called for a lamp, and sat down and 
wrote, with a hard and resolute look on 
his face : — 


“] have received your letter. I am 
not surprised. You are a woman ; and 
ought to have known that a woman’s 
promise is of value so long as you are by 
her side to see that she keeps it. You 
ask what reparation you can make ; I ask 
if there is any that you can suggest. 
No; you have done what cannot be un- 
done. Do you think a man would marry 
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a woman who is in love with, or has been 
in love with another man, even if he could 
overlook her breach of faith and the 
shameless thoughtlessness of her con- 
duct? My course is clear, at all events. 
I give you back the promise that you did 
not know how to keep; and now you can 
go and ask the young man who has been 
making a holiday toy of you, whether he 
will be pleased to marry you. 
“ RICHARD ROSCORLA.” 


He sealed and addressed this letter, 
still with the firm, hard look about his 
face; then he summoned a servant —a 
tall, red-haired Irishman. He did not 
hesitate for a moment. 

“Look here, Sullivan, the English 
mails go out to-morrow morning — you 
must ride down to the post-office, as 
hard as you can go; and if you’re a few 
minutes late, see Mr. Keith, and give 
him my compliments, and ask him if he 
can possibly take this letter if the mails 
are not made up. It is of great impor- 
tance. Quick now!” 

He watched the man go clattering 
down the cactus avenue until he was out 
of sight. Then he turned, put the letters 


in his pocket, went in-doors, and again 
struck a small gong that did duty fora 


bell. He wanted his horse brought round 
atonce. He was going over to Pleasant 
Farm ; probably he would not return that 
night. He lit another cigar and paced 
up and down the gravel in front of the 
house until the horse was brought round. 

When he reached Pleasant Farm, the 
stars were shining overhead, and the 
odours of the night-flowers came floating 
out of the forest; but inside the house 
there were brilliant lights and the voices 
of men talking. A bachelor supper-part 
was going forward. Mr. Roscorla cased, 
and presently was seated at the hospi- 
table board, 

They had never seen him so gay ; and 
they had certainly never seen him so 
generously inclined, for Mr. Roscorla 
was economical in his habits. He would 
have them all to dinner the next evening, 
and promised them such champagne as 
had never been sent to Kingston , «2 Bay 
He passed round his best cigars; he 
hinted something about unlimited loo; 
he drank pretty freely; and was alto- 
gether in a jovial humour. 

“England?” he said, when some one 
mentioned the mother-country. “Of one 
thing I am pretty certain — England will 
hever see me again. No—a man lives 
here ; in England he waits for his death. 
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What life I have got before me I shall 
live in Jamaica—that is my view of the 
question.” 

“Then she is coming out to you?” 
said the host, with a grin. 

Roscorla’s face flushed with anger. 

“There is no she in the matter,” he 
said, abruptly, almost fiercely. “I thank 
God I am not tied to any woman.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said his 
host, good-naturedly, who did not care to 
recall the occasions on which Mr. Ros- 
corla had been rather pleased to admit 
that certain tender ties bound him to his 
native land. 

“No, there is not!” he said. “ What 
fool would have his comfort and peace of 
mind depend on the caprice of a woman ? 
I like your plan better, Rogers: when 
they’re dependent on you, you can do as 
you like; but when they’ve got to be 
treated as equals, they’re the devil. No, 
my boys, you don’t find me going in for 
the angel in the house — she’s too exact- 
ing. Is it to be unlimited ?” 

Now ‘to play unlimited looin a reckless 
fashion is about the easiest way of get- 
ting rid of money that the ingenuity of 
man has devised. The other players 
were much better qualified to run such 
risks than Mr. Roscorla ; but none played 
half so wildly as he. I1.0.U.’s went 
freely about. At one pointin the even- 
ing the floating paper bearing the signa- 
ture of Mr. Roscorla represented a sum 
of about 300/. ; and yet his losses did not 
weigh heavily on him. At length every 
one got tired, and it was resolved to stop 
short at a certain hour. But from this 
point the luck changed; nothing could 
stand against his cards ; one by one his 
I.0.U.’s were recalled; and when they 
all rose from the table, he had won about 
48/. He was not elated. 

He went to his room, and sat down in 
an easy-chair ; and then it seemed to him 
that he saw Eglosilyan once more, and 
the far coasts of Cornwall, and the broad 
uplands lying under a blue English sky. 
That was his home, and he had cut him- 
self away from it, and from the little 
glimmer of romance that had recently 
brightened it for him. Every bit of the 
place, too, was associated somehow with 
Wenna Rosewarne. He could see the 
seat, fronting the Atlantic, on which she 
used to sit and sew on the fine summer 
forenoons. He could see the rough 
road, leading over the downs, on which 
he met her one eg morning, she 
wrapped up and driving her father’s dog- 
cart, while the red sun in the sky seemed 
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to brighten the pink colour the cold wind 
had brought into her cheeks. He 
thought of her walking sedately up to 
church ; of her wild scramblings among 
the rocks with Mabyn ; of her enjoyment 
of a fierce wind when it came laden with 
the spray of the great rollers breaking on 
the cliff outside. What was the song she 
used to sing to herself as she went along 
the quiet woodland ways ?— 


Your Polly has never been false, she declares, 
Since last time we parted at Wapping Old 
Stairs. 

He could not let her go. All the an- 
ger of wounded vanity had left his heart ; 
he thought now only of the chance he 
was throwing away. Where else could 
he hope to find for himself so pleasant a 
companion and friend, who would cheer 
up his dull daily life with her warm sym- 
pathies, her quick humour, her winning 
womanly ways ? 

He thought of that letter he had sent 
away, and cursed his own folly. So long 
as she was bound by her promise, he 
knew he could marry her when he 
pleased ; but now he had voluntarily re- 
leased her. In a couple of weeks she 
would hold her manumission in her 
hands ; the past would no longer have 
any power over her; if ever they met, 
they would meet as mere acquaintances. 
Every moment the prize slipping out of 
his grasp seemed to grow more valuable ; 
his vexation with himself grew intoler- 
able ; he suddenly resolved that he 
would make a wild effort to get back that 
fatal letter. 

He had sat communing with himself 
for over an hour; all the household was 
fast asleep. He would not wake any one, 
for fear of being compelled to give ex- 
planations ; so he noiselessly crept along 
the dark passages until he got to the 
door, which he carefully opened and let 
himself out. The night was wonderfully 
clear ; the constellations throbbing and 
glittering overhead ; the trees were black 
against the pale sky. 

He made his way round to the stables, 
and had some sort of notion that he 
would try to get at his horse, until it oc- 
curred to him that some suddenly awak- 
ened servant or master would probably 
send a bullet whizzing at him. So he 
abandoned that enterprise, and set off 
to walk, as quickly as he could, down the 
slopes of the mountain, with the stars still 
shining over his head, the air sweet with 
powerful scents, the leaves of the bushes 
hanging silently in the semi-darkness, 
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How long he walked he did not know; 
hé was not aware that, when he reached 
the sleeping town, a pale grey was light- 
ening the eastern skies. He went to the 
house of the postmaster and hurriedly 
aroused him. Mr. Keith began to think 
that the ordinarily sedate Mr. Roscorla 
had gone mad. 

*“ But I must have the letter,” he said. 
“Come now, Keith, you can give it me 
back if you like. Of course, I know it 
is very wrong ; but you'll do it to oblige 
a friend “a 

‘My dear sir,” said the postmaster, 
who could not get time for explanation, 
“the mails were made up last night —~” 

“Yes, yes; but you can open the Eng- 
lish bag.” 

“ They were sent on board last night.” 

“ Then the packet is still in the har- 
bour ; you might come down to her with 
me ——’ 

“ She sails at daybreak ~—” 

“It is not daybreak yet,” said Mr. 
Roscorla, looking up. 

Then he saw how the grey dawn had 
come over the skies, banishing the stars, 
and he became aware of the wan light 
shining around him. With the new day 
his life was altered ; he would no more 
be as he had been; the chief aim and 
purpose of his existence had been 
changed. 

Walking heedlessly back, he came to a 
point from which he had a distant view 
of the harbour and the sea beyond. Far 
away out on the dull grey plain wasa 
steamer slowly making her way towards 
the east. Was that the packet bound for 
England, carrying to Wenna Rosewarne 
the message that she was free ? 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SECRET PAPERS OF THE EMPIRE. 


THE late Alexander Dumas, who as- 
sisted in one of the attacks regularly 
made on the Tuileries in French revolu- 
tions, describes how the air was filled 
with what seemed to be snowy clouds of 
feathers, which floated from the windows. 
These proved to be the papers of the 
royal family, rifled, torn up, and scattered 
to the winds by the mob. At the later 
Imperialist downfall a more piquant shape 
of vengeance was contrived, and the huge 
bulk of confidential papers was handed 
over to a government commission for 
publication. It was anticipated that a 
rich crop of scandals would repay the 
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trouble of investigation, and that the 
damage done to the Imperial cause would 
be irretrievable. The issue was at once 
commenced, and continued during the 
first weeks of the siege; but the pieces 
were selected without intelligence, and 
without arrangement or method. Neither 
was anything of a sensational kind, or 
that seriously compromised the Imperial 
family personally discovered. The pro- 
ceeding was a stupid one, as all the more 
damaging documents were certain to have 
been destroyed or carried away. What 
was left merely concerned the routine of 
the Imperial system, and it may be fairly 
presumed that had M. Gambetta’s desk 
been rifled in the same rude fashion the 
revelations made would perhaps have 
been as awkward. , 

But it must not be supposed that this 
mass of papers was without interest. : Its 
value is found in the light it sheds upon 
the Imperial system, and that corruption 
which any adventurous form of govern- 
ment is certain to engender. It presents 


to us a picture of the greedy parasites 
crowding round the fountain of honour 
and wealth, proffering their fulsome hom- 
age, ready to sell their pens or their poli- 
tics for the lowest wage ; recriminating 
and spying on each other; and, most 


curious of all, it makes evident that the 
crew of retainers and flatterers had, sev- 
eral years before the crash came, lost 
confidence in their patron and believed 
that a catastrophe was at hand. It is 
surprising that more account has not been 
taken of these papers, which show in the 
most satisfactory way what Imperialism 
was, and what, from its very conditions, 
it must ever be. 

One of these conditions is the perpet- 
ual and reckless waste of money. The 
revived Imperialism was not a cause like 
that of Legitimacy, but a speculation ; ad- 
herents, therefore, were only to be at- 
tracted by magnificent prospects and the 
hope of gain. Any existing adherents 
were entitled to rewards for past services, 
while the spectacle of such handsome 
recognition enticed new recruits. It is 
certain that a few years more of this Im- 
perial waste would have crippled the na- 
tion almost as severely as the German 
indemnity. The Imperial family and its 
numerous connections were a frightful 
burden on the public purse. It would 
Seem that there was an everlasting drain 
on the French treasury, not only in the 
Shape of regular allowances, but also in 
that of reliefs and grants of all kinds. 
Nearly forty members of the family en- 
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joyed pensions; and quite a horde of 
princes, princesses, Italian marchioness- 
es and countesses, with their sons and 
nephews, all enjoyed the bounty of this 
fortunate kinsman, The very names of 
the recipients — “ Pepolir Pimoli,” “ Ra- 
tazzi née Wyse,” “ Turr uée Wyse,” “ Na- 
poléon-Wyse,” “ Booker,” &c. — show the 
adventurous and cosmopolitan character 
of the connection. These regular grants 
reached a heavy total, which however, 
did not include the presents and “re- 
liefs” for which the connections were 
always importuning, nor the sumptuous 
offices which many of them enjoyed. 
The aged Jerome, for instance, received 
a yearly allowance of 4,000/., besides 
2,400/. as marshal of France and senator, 
with a palace, or maison militaire, and a 
présent of 80,000/. in hand. His obse- 
quies cost about 7,000/. His son, Prince 
Napoleon, had a thousand a year, besides 
a present of 7,000/., the maintenance of 
the Palais Royal, and the cost of his mar- 
riage, which reached the enormous sum 
of nearly 40,0007. The Princess Baiocchi, 
besides 6,000/. a year, received a present 
of 40,000/. in 1852; 4,000/. a year for the 
rachat dun majorat a Bologne, 9,000l., 
to purchase a property in the Landes, 
together with a house at Rennes, and 
12,000/. on other occasions. This fortu- 
nate lady enjoyed in all about a quarter 
of a million. The Lucien Bonapartes 
were provided for on the same handsome 
scale, receiving four and two thousand a 
year and grants of 4,000/. and 8,000/, 
a piece, to pay their debts. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all these largesses. 
The hapless emperor seems to have been 
persecuted with the demands and debts 
of his relations. The Murats were indeed 
the most rapacious and insatiable. The 
family, it can be calculated, received 
about three millions sterling from the 
head of the house. To Prince Lucien 
Murat was given in April 1852 a grant of 
40,000/., payable in instalments of 4,000/. ; 
and, in the same year, an annuity of 
2,000/, sterling was added. Altogether 
he appears to have enjoyed 9,000/. a year. 
The Princess Lucien had 4,000/. a year ; 
Madame Achille Murat a present of 
8,000/.; a Baroness Classiron, “ born 
Murat,” 1,200/. a year; and the Duchess 
de Mouchy, another “born Murat,” a 
dowry of 80,000/. and an allowance of 
4,000/, a year. The Pepoli-Murats, the 
Rasponis, divided abdut 5,000/. a year, so 
that the Murat family during eighteen 





years or so received about half a million 
sterling or nearly 30,000/.a year. There 
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is also a sort of pension-list which shows 
how the emperor was preyed upon by 
satellites, agents, and even flatterers, who 
appear to have been quite insatiable. 
Thus one Bachon, the Prince Imperial’s 
equerry, besides his salary of 240/., was 
one day presented with 8,o00/. 

All the old agents and accomplices in 
the Boulogne and Strasburg attempts 
were persevering in applying for recog- 
nition, and their services were duly re- 
quited. A Dr. Schaller, of. Strasburg, 
enjoyed a pension of nearly 500/. a year, 
besides gratuities amounting to 10,000/. 
But the substantial plunder was reserved 
for the Fleurys and Persignys. In 1853 
the emperor’s cheque-book contains an 
entry, “last payment of 2,000/. to Fleury,” 
besides various entries during the years 
1867-70 amounting to 12,000/, Fleury, 
who was master of the horse, adminis- 
tered about 30,000/. a year, and the story 
of the horse which the emperor by an 
accident discovered was charged to him 
at double the price paid for it, shows 
what profits were to be made. His pit- 
eous answer is well known—he was 
virtually helpless in the matter. More 
significant than any of these entries is 
one of an attaché at Lisbon, the young 
Duke de Bellune, who, besides his sal- 


ary, had various debts discharged for 


him to the amount of 7,000/. An old 
comrade of the emperor’s, one, Bataille, 
who persisted in “standing” at various 
elections, and was always unsuccessful, 
received 12,0007. A Baron Dietfiirt re- 
calls a service—that of having lent the 
prince his passport at a critical time — 
and was rewarded with 1oo/. a year. 
Indeed, when he was simple Prince 
Napoleon, it appears that there were peo- 
ple with faith enough in his star to lend 
him large sums. At both Rothschilds 
and Barings he had overdrawn his ac- 
count by 2,000/. or 3,o00/. Even after 
two or three years’ presidency, he was to 
have been pressed for money, and had 
borrowed from Narvaaz, the Spanish gen- 
eral, a sum of 20,000/.; while his master 
of the horse, in 1849, writes to say that 
he can get no more credit from the car-| 
riage-builders and other fournisseurs of! 
his department. “ Still,” he adds signifi- 
cantly, “it is better to owe to one cred- 
itor than to all the world, and believe me, 
I am a good judge in such matters.” One 
creditor in 1848 lent 10,000/., and was not 
repaid in full until the year 1856. A Mr. 
Strode, an English friend, during three 





years received 36,000/., repayment, it 
would seem, of adebt. Thus an adven- 
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turer prince, like the prodigal heir, must 
come into his estate heavily burdened 
with obligations. Besides this debt there 
was 80,000/. for the secret police, and a 
regular bureau of subsidies for the pro- 
vincial press, which, like the Fournal de 
Montébliard was content to receive such 
low sums as 25/.,or even Io/. for the 
editor’s travelling expenses. One Cap- 
tain Delage received 1,000/. as “a dowry 
for his bride.” On the other hand, there 
is one false impression to be corrected. 
There has been a popular belief that 
D’Orsay, the brilliant fashionable, whose 
guest and protégé the prince had been 
at Gore House, had been neglected or 
treated ungratefully, the truth being that 
he was in receipt of a pension of 800/. 

It must be of course admitted that the 
emperor had a large civil list, more thana 
million sterling, for the disposal of which 
he was accountable to no one. But it is 
clear that it must have*been exhausted 
by the costly charges of Imperial state, 
and the Roman magnificence, exceeding 
that of any country in Europe, by which 
it was sustained. It is rather the prin- 
ciple of this secret budget which so fa- 
tally condemns the empire, as a demoral- 
izing system and engine of wholesale 
corruption. As the decay increased, and 
the security grew precarious, so the sys- 
tem had to be worked on an increasing 
scale. Everything was becoming venal ; 
at court everything was purchasable. 
This alone is enough to explain the 
enfeebled state of all the departments. 
There was no reponsibility, no muscle or 
nerve, every one being deceived, or even 
self-deceived, by the pantomime, “ mount- 
ed” so gorgeously and lavishly, of “ hunts 
at Compiégne,” “three toilettes a day,” 
the great man-milliner engendered in the 
very spawn of the empire, the sumptuous 
progresses and receptions, Centgardes, 
and all the rest of it. « 

Nor are there glimpses wanting of the 
faithlessness almost invariably found in 
unscrupulous instrument’. On the eve 
of the coud a@état, we find Persigny and 
Rouher taking fright at the last moment, 
and sending a message to the printers of 
the proclamations which were to be scat- 
tered over the country. They had heard, 
they said, that their names were to be 
attached to certain papers. This was to 
be done without their authority, and they 
cautioned the printer accordingly. The 
note was in the emperor’s hands, and he 
had carefully put it aside in an envelope 
and endorsed it “plot.” Years later the 
secret police kept watch on Rouher, and 
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a formal report was sent in to the em- 
peror that “he had been seen to shake 
hands with a radical in a café.” 

There is one incident almost dramatic, 
and which is truly significant as to the 
character of the adventurers about the 
emperor, and the shocking result their 
influence entailed. One Sandon had 
been arrested seventeen times by order 
of a minister, and had finally been shut 
up in a mad-house for nearly two years. 
Not content with this, various commu- 
nigués of a slanderous sort had been sent 
to the papers, as it were to justify the 
proceedings. His mother had died of 
grief, either from this persecution or 
from some treatment on the part of one 
of the court, but this is not clear. The 
unfortunate man appealed for justice to 
the emperor, and was told by Dr. Con- 
neau to apply to the courts. He then 
threatened to make the whole public ; 
but the shrewd Persigny saw the danger. 

“ My dear Conti,” he writes in alarm to 
the emperor’s secretary, “this is a seri- 
ous business and must be hushed up. 
Billault’s (the minister) behaviour has 
been outrageous. This victim will get 
into the hands of the factions, and we 
shall have a terrible scandal. It seems 
that twenty or thirty thousand francs 
would settle the business. There has 
been, besides, fearful injustice done, 
which ought to be set right.” 

Nothing is more characteristic than 
the stages of the seduction, as it might 
be called, of the wretched Ollivier, and 
which really forms a pitiable chapter in 
the history of human weakness. The 
Clément Duvernois, who figured recent- 
ly in a criminal trial as connected with a 
“bubble company,” was the agent em- 
ployed. The coquetry, the pretence at 
republican virtue, and the painstaking re- 
gard paid to scruples, are amusing 
enough. In October 1869 the first ap- 

roaches had been made to him. “ You 

now,” he answered, “‘my lively sympa- 
thy for the emperor’s character, which 
has been won in these times by his atti- 
tude, so noble, grand, so worthy of all ad- 
miration, and with which he has calmly 
met so much abuse, injustice, and un- 
worthy attacks. If I myself were only in 
question, I would say, ‘Let him dispose 
of meas he pleases.’ But there is his 
Situation to be considered and what is his 
Own interest.” He then proceeds to lay 
down some principles by which the ex- 
minister must himself be fatally con- 
demned. As for war, “it would control 
everything, compromise everything. The 





time for checking Prussia is hopelessly 
gone by, the safety of the empire de- 
pends on respecting the principles of na- 
tionalities, which the emperor himself 
has established.” He is against official 
candidature, the law of public safety, and 
Article 75, all arbitrary engines of the 
system. If the emperor does not go 
with him in these views, he can be of no 
use; if he does, then he is willing to 
grapple with radicalism, as a minister 
with full powers, This seemed frank and 
noble, and after about three weeks of ne- 
gotiation a personal interview is pro- 
posed, and the prefect of police arranges 
one at Compiégne, which he suggests 
should be at midnight in order “to avoid 
the indiscretion of the newspapers, and 
the vigilance of the penny-a-liners who 
are hanging about the place.” He would 
meet Ollivier at the station at ten o’clock, 
and bring him to the palace, but the dep- 
uty must cover up his head in a muffler. 
He could get back to Paris by four in the 
morning. The interview seems to have 
taken place, but the candidate could not 
obtain his own terms. He was asked to 
join the ministry, not to make one. Von 
possumus was his answer, and he must 
go back to the country. After some 
weeks the emperor wrote himself, and 
Ollivier found his letter “so confiding, 
so noble ” that all scruples gave way. 
When the Plébiscite of 1870 was 
ordered, and when Ollivier came into of- 
fice we find him showering telegrams on 
the officials of the departments with an 
energy which shows that the last act of 
“ Rabagas ” is not in the least overdrawn. 
“ Tell all the juges de paix that I wish to 
see them on the election committees.” 
“ Exact information as to the feeling of 
the priests.” “I hear that the president 
of the court exhibits an apathy that bor- 
ders on hostility. He has a right to do 
so. But I wish to know the exact truth.” 
“ Instantly arrest all the leaders of the 
International.” “Don’t hesitate an in- 
stant to prosecute every newspaper that 
encourages civil war, or attacks the em- 
peror. We can’t look on with folded 
arms at anything that touches on revolu- 
tion and perfect liberty: but provocation 
to assassinate or civil war is opposed to 
all liberty.” “The prefect writes that va- 
rious chambrées of the town have pub- 
lished an odious letter; prosecute the 
principal persons who have signed, and 
—arrest those most compromised ” (this 
last injunction was erased). Was there 
ever such a ludicrous change from the 
stickler for the law of personal safety and 
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the repeal of the system of official candi- 
dature? We seem to see Rabagas rush- 
ing to the window and ordering whole- 
sale arrests. 

The well-known “ Vie de César” so 
long and industriously puffed before it 
appeared, was part of the same afpareil 
of this curious reign. Considering that 
it was merely “directed” by the empe- 
ror, and that a number of savants were 
employed to collect and arrange the ma- 
terials, it is surprising that some valu- 
able result was not obtained. It is now 
admitted to be a very poor performance. 
The cost was enormous, and the printer’s 
bill, we believe, has not yet been paid. 
Among the Imperial papers is preserved 
a sheaf of the extravagant and fulsome 
panegyrics received in return for pres- 
ents of these sumptuous volumes, The 
German professors, it must be said, de- 
serve the palm in this ardour of adula- 
tion. Professor Zumpt, of Berlin, con- 
siders it “a durable monument, elevated 
to the greatest of the Romans, dy a mind 
as exalted as his own.” To Professor 
Ritschl, a well-known philologer, was 
allotted the translation into German. He 
was persuaded that Mommsen’s great 
history “would be at once relegated to 
the second place, by the work of a man 


who, while directing the destinies of the 


world,” &c. “In future, no one will 
quote Niebuhr’s or Mommsen’s history, 
but Napoleon’s, whenever they wish to 
understand the development of the most 
marvellous system, supported by the 
most exact quotation of authorities and 
the most profound learning.” As for the 
band of French writers and critics, they 
grovelled in their ecstasies. Ponsard, 
Angier, Octave Feuillet, Caro, could 
not contain their raptures over the 
work itself and the honour done them by 
the present of acopy. A more disgust- 
ing display of adulation could not be 
conceived. Ponsard declared that “it 
was the splendid inheritance that he 
would bequeath to his family; and the 
reflection that he had been thought 
worthy of such a gift fortified him and 
filled him with courage.” Sandeau was 
so overwhelmed that he could hardly 
bring himself to write his thanks, he was 
so fearful of not being able to commend 
the work as itdeserved! Charles V. had 
picked up Titian’s brush, “ but you, Sire, 
have done far better: you have taken 
Montesquieu’s pen, and have used it ad- 
mirably.” Arsene Houssaye, who had 
not been honoured with a copy, thus 
wrote : 
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S1r£, — I am about to ask a favour of your 
Majesty: 

A copy of the “ Life of Czsar.” 

I am your Majesty’s humblest of critics and 
of subjects. 


Colonel Stéffel is popularly supposed 
to have been the only official Cassandra 
of the catastrophe of the empire ; but it 
would seem there were not wanting plenty 
of prophets whose forebodings were just 
as earnest. Foremost among these was 
the luckless Ducrot, whose warnings were 
full of point and impetuosity. In 1866 
he was sending almost despairing letters 
from the frontier: ‘ While we talk pom- 
pously,” he wrote, “the Germans are get- 
ting ready to fall upon us. With our 
stupid a and ridiculous presumption, 
we fancy that we have only to choose 
our own time. Our government seems 
to have lost its senses. There are a 
number of Prussian agents at work on 
our frontier, particularly all along the 
district between the Moselle and the 
Vosges. They are sounding the Protest- 
ants, who are not nearly so French as is 
supposed. This fact is a test of what 
the Prussians have in view.” In the 
same year he met Madame de Pourtalés 
at Strasburg, who had just arrived from 
Berlin. This lady was one of the stars 
of the Imperial court, and one of its 
blindest partisans. Yet she had returned 
full of alarm at all she had seen and 
heard. There were, ineeed, prophecies 
of peace, but she was struck by the re- 
marks openly made on the state of the 
French resources, and by the cynical con- 
fidence professed in the coming war. 
“Now do you really suppose,” they 
asked her, “that things are not hurrying 
to a dénouement ?” They laughed openly 
at the state of the French forces, at the 
“* Mobile army,” and even at the piteous 
helplessness of the emperor. A. M. 
Schleinitz, one of the household, ven- 
tured to prophesy that before two years 
Alsace would belong to Prussia. Count 
de Moltke had said that &e wondered 
that the Bavarians did not see that it 
was their interest to join Prussia, who 
could do them a great deal of good ora 
great deal of harm, “For instance, 
when we shall have to dispose of Alsace, 
an event which is not far off, we could 
hand it over to Bavaria, and make a su- 
perb province on the Vosges.” 

“T confess,” adds General Ducrot, 
“that I live in a state of exasperation at 
this infatuation. I feel the rage of one 
who wishes to save a drowning man and 
encounters nothing but resistance, and 
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indeed finds himself dragged in by the 
person he wishes to save.” 3 
Persigny, during the following year, 
wrote in the same desponding fashion: 
“ Of what use is it,” he said, * to devise 
schemes when the house is in flames, 
when the empire seems crumbling in all 
directions ?”” Prince Napoleon, too, had 
the same gloomy foreboding: “All is 
dark here,” he wrote to the queen of 
Holland. “Believe me it can’t go on. 
I am in very low spirits. Nothing is 
done; no one is listened to. They are 
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Prussia. ... To-secure this confidence 
it would be well to make a merit of re- 
moving all apprehensions of a claim on 
the Rhine. We should therefore have a 
treaty which should dispose of Belgium, 
with the consent of Prussia.” This pa- 
per seems to set aside Benedetti’s de- 
fence, that the ruthless Bismarck had 
dictated or suggested the heads, which 
he had merely taken down. 

There is a dramatic interest in the 
stray telegrams found about the rooms 
of the Tuileries, and those which came 


rushing on their own ruin and that of the; pouring in to the empress during the 
country.” An agent was indeed directed | disasters of the war. Here are a few se- 


tofollow De Moltke as he inspected the 
fortifications on the Rhine, and this was, 
no doubt, thought a sufficient measure of 
precaution. 4 
Meanwhile the blinded emperor, his 
Benedetti and his Rouher, were being 
“bamboozled ” by Bismarck. These pa- 
pers throw light on the famous draft 
treaty which was published during the 
war. Ducrot wrote in November, 1868, 
that a Berlin banker, Mr. B——, who 
was also Bismarck’s man of business, 
had just arrived from paying a week’s 
visit to the minister. He sounded the 


general as to a meeting between the 
emperor and the king, with a view to 
putting an end to the existing uncertain 


state of things. Prussia, Bismarck de- 
clared, was sure of annexing the south- 
ern states, and his mission was merely 
to wait, and consolidate the work of 
1866. As regards the meeting, both the 
king and Bismarck knew perfectly that 
to make the emperor agree to such a 
project they must give a guarantee in 
writing that no actual attempt should be 
made to bring about a union with the 
south. This was duly transmitted to the 
Tuileries, and helped, of course, to 
throw the French court off their guard. 
A paper found among various Projets 
dictated by the emperor to his chef de 
cabinet, Conti, the Corsican, seems to be 
the sequel of this transaction, and the pre- 
lude to the Benedetti draft treaty. “If 
France,” says this damning document, 
“take up the ground of nationalities, it 
follows that there can be no such thing asa 
Belgian nationality, and this essential 
point must be clearly accepted by Prus- 
sia. That cabinet being inclined tomake 
such arrangements as seem to suit 
France, a secret treaty should be con- 
trived to bind both. This, of course, 
would not be a perfect guarantee, but it 
would be serviceable as committing 





lected ones. From Persigny to the em- 
peror, on the declaration of war: “ Ac- 
cept my warmest congratulations. The 
whole of France will follow you. The 
enthusiasm is universal.” From the 
emperor, at Metz, August 1:—“ Zhe 
empress is not entitled to appoint gen- 
erals Prd the army. That of General 
Grandchamp must be cancelled.” From 
the empress, on August 7: “Iam much 
pleased with the resolutions of the min- 
istry. Iam convinced that we shall send 
the Prussians across, 7?éfée dans les 
reins.” The empress to her mother, 
Aug. 18: “Don’t come ; you would only 
complicate the situation.” Filon to Du- 
perré, Sept.4: “The empress wishes 
you to pay no attention to orders 
from Bouillon. Zhe emperor cannot un- 
derstand the real state of things.” One 
general telegraphs from Bitche: “No 
money in the public chest.” “ At Metz, 
neither sugar nor rice, nor coffee nor 
rice.” “They are sending us enormous 
packages of maps which are utterly use- 
less — not a single map,” etc. Another 
general: “ Just arrived at Belfort. Can’t 
find my brigade, nor a general of divi- 
sion. What am I to do? Don't know 
where my regiments are.” “Of the eight 
hundred artillery collars at St. Omer, I 
find five hundred are too small. What 
is to be done?” One of the commis- 
sariat at Chalons: “Just received from 
the army of the Rhine a requisition for 
four hundred thousand rations of bis- 
cuits and supplies. I have not a single 
ration of any kind, except coffee and 
sugar.” The prefect of Lille telegraphs 
on Aug. 20: “ They continue to send off 
supplies of corn, through Belgium to 
Germany. The whole country here is 
thus swept to supply our enemies with 
our own corn. This is the third time 
that I have called attention to this.” To 
encourage MacMahon such stuff as the 
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following was telegraphed to him from 
the minister of war: ‘“ News has reached 
our ambassador at Vienna, from a sure 
quarter, that at the army of the Crown 
Prince the cholera and typhus fever are 
making numbers of victims. It will soon 
be impossible to take care of the sick 
and wounded. No one knows what will 
happen if the war goes on.” A prefect 
at Laval on August 28: “ As numbers of 
officers have to be nominated in the 
ranks of the Mobiles, fifteen days ago 
the names were sent in, but no answer is 
given, in spite of repeated applications. 
We have here a deplorable state of 
things. Official formalities are required 
which are wholly out of place in our 
present condition.” To encourage Gen- 
eral Uhrich at Strasburg the precious 
ministry at Paris sent the following: 
“ Asa last resource the garrison ought 
to try a bold stroke. During the night 
it might sally out, cross the Rhine, and 
burst into the Baden country, where it 
would find very few to oppose it, and 
then re-cross the river higher up” {!) 

We shall pass by these telegrams with- 
out comment. A more hopeless picture 
of incapacity and indecision never was 
presented. We turn to the closing 


scenes of Sedan. 
Minister of war to emperor, August 


17: “The empress has shown me the 
letter in which the emperor announces 
that he intends bringing the army from 
Chalons to Paris. I implore the empe- 
ror to give up this idea... . Could not 
there be a powerful diversion made to 
attack the Prussian divisions a/ready ex- 
hausted by numerous battles? The em- 
press holds my view.” The emperor to 
minister of war, August 18. “I yield to 
your opinion... . Bismarck's regiment 
of White Cuirassiers has been totally de- 
stroyed”’(!) Then follow about a dozen 
of the unforturzate MacMahon despatches 
in reference to his attempted junction 
with Bazaine. Minister of war to em- 
peror, August 27: “If you abandon 
Bazaine we shall have a revolution in 
Paris.” August 28, to MacMahon: “In 
the name of the ministry and of the privy 
council, I require you to go to the assist- 
ance of Bazaine,” &c. Again, August 
3:: “I am astonished at the smail 
amount of intelligence Marshal Mac- 
Mahon sends to the ministry of war... . 
Your despatch of this morning gives no 
reason for your retreat, which causes the 
greatest excitement here. You have, 
then, met witha defeat.” The worried 
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marshal simply replies “that he is obliged 
to retire on Sedan,” 

At Sedan the emperor, it is plain, not- 
withstanding all denials, was still in com- 
mand. He telegraphed to Vinoy on 
August 31: “I have seen your aide- 
de-camp. The Prussians are advancing 
in force. Concentrate all your troops at 
Méziéres.” 

The last telegrams to the empress on 
the day of Sedan have a strange mystery. 

Ata quarter to two o’clock came the 
following to Conti, the chef de cabinet: 
“Ts the prefect of the police at the Tui- 
leries?” Answer: “No. Send no 
despatch. There is some one in occu- 
pation of this cabinet. The new chief is 
to send some one in half an hour.” At 
half past two the following telegraphic 
dialogue took place. “Does the em- 
press receive her despatches?” An- 
swer: “No.” “ The palace, then, is in 
possession of the mob ?” .“ No.” “Then 
I forward a despatch from Madrid” 
(from the empress’s mother). At ten 
minutes to three the conversation closed 
with the following from the Prince Im- 
perial’s tutor: “ We are escaping by Bel- 
gium.” 

On September 4 the empress sent the 

following to her mother at Madrid: 
“General de Wimpffen, who took the 
command after MacMahon was wounded, 
has surrendered, and the emperor has 
been taken prisoner. Left alone and 
without authority, he has submitted to 
what he could not prevent. The whole 
day he was under fire. Courage, dear 
mother; if France wishes to defend 
herself she can. I will do my duty. 
Ever your unfortunate daughter, Eu- 
génie.” Here we find that pretence of 
shifting the responsibility of surrender 
to the shoulders of the newly-arrived 
General de Wimpffen. 
These are the mere “skimmings ” of 
this remarkable collection. A more 
characteristic contribution to the Imperial 
history of the time has not appeared, 
and they show in the most convincing 
way that whatever be the demerits of 
royalty or republicanism, another experi- 
ment at Imperialism would be the de- 
struction of France. The system itself 
is inseparable from decay, and to exist 
at all, must eat into the institutions, 
finances, and character of the nation, 
like the dry rotin a ship. Half a cen- 
tury of Imperialism and the country 
would be reduced to the state of Rome 
in its worst days, under the emperors. 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE FUNERAL OF A SON OF HEAVEN. 


OF the rights and forms which hedge 
round the emperors of China, the late 
ruler Tung-chi seems to have been a 
chosen victim. During his short reign 
he went through more ceremonies of 
state than have probably fallen to the 
share of any monarch in so short a 
period, and since his death his remains 
have not ceased to find employment for 
the officers of the Board of Rites, and to 
tax the patience of the courtiers to the 
utmost. While yet a child the death of 
his father thrust upon him the perform- 
ance of elaborate ceremonials, at an age 
when he was quite unable to understand 
their meaning. Before he reached man’s 
estate his marriage, entailing days and 
weeks of wearying forms, had to be gone 
through, followed within afew months by 
the still more irksome ceremonies of his 
enthronement. Then came his state 
visit to the tomb of his fathers, whither 
his own remains were so shortly to be 
carried. He had scarcely returned 


thence when it became necessary for him 
to initiate in China the usage of receiving 
in the manner of western sovereigns the 
foreign ministers accredited to his court ; 
and while yet the bustle following on his 


accession was agitating the palace and 
public offices, he was stricken down with 
mortal sickness. At first the report was 
spread that he was indisposed, and pres- 
ently a decree appeared appointing his 
uncle, the seventh prince, to offer the 
winter-solstice sacrifices at the Temple 
of Heaven. By-and-by it was announced 
that he was “enjoying the felicity of the 
heavenly flowers,” or, in less imaginative 
language, that he was suffering from 
small-pox. The disease made its appear- 
ance, it is said, on the day of the transit 
of Venus, and popular rumour associates 
the two events as cause and effect. The 
officials announced the symptoms to be 
of the mildest kind ; but, as it is custom- 
ary for emperors suffering from the ail- 
ment to retire from public life for the 
space of a hundred days, it pleased his 
Imperial Majesty to nominate the dowa- 
ger-empresses as regents during his se- 
clusion. By degrees less favourable bul- 
letins were issued or insinuated, and on 
the 12th of January the boy-emperor 
“ mounted the dragon-chariot and ascend- 
ed on high to become a guest in heaven.” 

Thus far the Peking Gazette and tele- 
grams from Shanghai have kept us in- 
formed ; but, if we wish to penetrate into 
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his palace among the anxious officials, the 
widowed wife and concubines, and the 
busy workmen, we must turn to the pages 
of the “ Za Tsing tung li,” “ The Ceremo- 
nies of the Great Pure Dynasty,” in which 
we shall find described the forms and 
ceremonies to be observed from the mo- 
ment when the illness became dangerous 
to the time when the ornate coffin with 
its contents are laid in the Imperial mau- 
soleum in the Eastern Hills. By the 
light of this work we learn that, as soon 
as the symptoms warned the ministers 
that the disease was assuming a serious 
aspect, they entered the Imperial pres- 
ence and took down from the lips of the 
dying emperor the terms of his will, nomi- 
nating his successor to the throne ; while 
the heir expectant, or, as in this instance 
he is only three years of age, probably 
his father, the seventh prince, was in close 
attendance. As soon as the end had 
come, the heir or his representative, as 
chief mourner, stripped off his cap-orna- 
ments and “wailed and stamped,” while 
his_widowed bride and her maidens cast 
aside their head-decorations and per- 
formed the more practical duty of pre- 
paring the funeral cap and clothes. As 
soon as the coffin could be prepared, it 
was escorted with every sign of respect 
to the principal hall of the palace, where, 
after it had been inspected by the heir, 
the ceremony of encoffining the corpse 
was performed. All these proceedings 
were preliminary, and the full mourning 
did not come into force until a commis- 
sion of princes and ministers had ar- 
ranged matters relating to the funeral, 
and the Board of Rites had drawn up the 
ceremonies to be observed. Then the 
heir, the princes, the ministers, and coun- 
cillors cut off their queues, and the em- 
press, the concubines of the first, second, 
and third rank, and the ladies of the 
Imperial household sacrificed their flow- 
ing locks. Theoretically, for three years 
the succeeding emperor mourns the fate 
of his predecessor, but the law reduces 
this time to twenty-seven months, and, 
as a matter of fact, itis only during the 
first hundred days that the mourning re- 
Strictions are severe. The same periods 
of mourning are observed by the dowager- 
empress and the empress, while twenty- 
seven days is considered long enough for 
the grief of the concubines of the three 
ranks. As soon as the hundred days are 
over the emperor will encourage the 
growth of his queue, he will change his 
clothes, and he will partake of his food in 
Imperial fashion, 
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For members of the immediate Imperial 
family who are about to marry the death of 
an emperor is a misfortune, and postpones 
for twenty-seven months their contem- 
plated happiness. In the case of the 
princes, dukes, and the “ Hundred Man- 
darins” of Peking, this period of en- 
forced celibacy is reduced to a year, and 
those who at the end of that time and 
before the twenty-seven months of mourn- 
ing have expired take unto themselves 
wives must do so without spreading 
feasts for their friends and without the 
accompaniment of the conventional band. 

On a day appointed the cabinet-minis- 
ters, conducted by the officers cf the 
privy council, will, with every token of 
respect, carry the will of the deceased 
emperor from the council-chamber to the 
gate of “Firmness and Purity,” through 
which they will pass to the “ Table-and- 
Mat” Hall, where the emperor, having 
received the will from them, will place it 
on a yellow table set there for the pur- 
pose. Thrice will he bow before it, and 
then take up his position outside the left- 
hand door. The cabinet-ministers will 
then appear on the scene, and with many 
prostrations will bear the will out through 
the centre door to the gate of “ Firmness 
and Purity,” where the presidents of the 
Board of Rites will receive the sacred 
document on their knees. By them it 
will be handed over to the officers of the 
sacrificial office, who will take it upon a 
“Cloud Dish,” and will announce its 
contents from the balcony of the gate of 
“ Heavenly Rest” to a kneeling and ko- 
towing assembly of princes, dukes, and 
officials. From thence it will be taken to 
the Board of Rites, where it will be en- 
graved in yellow, and from that office 
copies will be despatched far and wide. 
One will be sent to the mayor of Peking, 
who will receive it on his knees, and will 
read it in the hearing of the officials and 
scholars of the capital, all of whom are 
theoretically expected to wail and lament 
day and night for three days. 

In equal state the viceroys, the govern- 
ors, the prefects, and the district-magis- 
trates throughout the empire will receive 
the expression of their late master’s wish- 
es, and for a hundred days in all the 
eighteen provinces the barbers’ razors 
will lie idle in their cases, the actors’ 
masks will remain hidden in the property- 
boxes, and musicians will be deprived of 
their gain. But tbe news must be an- 
nounced among people who are not Chi- 
nese, but over whom the Son of Heaven 
claims suzerainty. To Corea envoys will 
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be sent bearing a copy of the will which 
the king, accompanied by his officers, 
will go forth to meet. Its contents will 
be proclaimed in Mongolia, Manchuria, 
and the western dependencies, from 
whence will come princes and officers to 
pay their respects to the deceased mon- 
arch. And the rulers of Linchin, An- 
nam, Siam, and Burmah will be informed 
of its provisions by the viceroys of Fuh- 
kien, Ché-kiang, the Two Kwangs, Yun- 
nan, and Kwei-chow. When “all under 
heaven” shall have thus been made 
aware of the contents of the will, and on 
a lucky day, the emperor will announce 
to the spirit of the deceased that he has 
received his commands, and forthwith he 
will exchange his garments of mourning 
for ceremonial robes, and will drive to 
the hall of “ Great Harmony,” where he 
will be enthroned. [This ceremony took 
place on the 25th of February.] 

On a day chosen by the astrologers 
great preparations will be made to re- 
move the coffin from its first resting- 
place to the Coffin Palace —a temporary 
building erected on Prospect Hill within 
the Imperial enclosure. Early in the 
morning the Imperial guard will parade 
the Imperial carriage and equipage. The 
large funeral bier will wait outside the 
gate of “Brilliant Fortune,” and the 
princes and dukes, the ministers and 
mandarins, will take up their position at 
the door from which the procession is to 
issue, while the empresses, the concu- 
bines of the three ranks, and the ladies 
of the court will await the arrival of the 
remains at the Coffin Palace. With every 
token of grief and respect the coffin will 
be plaged by a crowd of officials on the 
smaller bier. As it passes out of the 
doors every one will kneel and wail. At 
the gate of “ Brilliant Fortune ”’ it will be 
put on the large bier, sacrifices will 
be offered, and the procession will move 
on to the Coffin Palace, the emperor 
walking on the left-hand side of the cof- 
fin. With numerous libations and end- 
less kotowings the procession will arrive 
at the great gate of the Coffin Palace, 
where the coffin will again be moved on 
to the smaller bier, and will be carried 
on that through the middle door into the 
hall. As soon as the coffin shall have 
been placed in its proper position, a 
marquee will be erected over it, having 
an “axe-screen ” * in front, and when all 
have retired the doors will be shut. For 


* A silken screen ornamented with hatchets and axe- 
heads. 
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twenty-seven days the emperor will occu- 


py a mat-shed adjoining the hall, and 
-: He that will return to the palace. Fruit 
and viands will be brought each morning 
and evening into the hall, and there daily 
sacrifices, libations, and prayers will be 
offered up by the emperor, the princes, 
and nobles, whose duty it will also be to 
see that the coffin is varnished the pre- 
scribed forty-nine times. 

Next among the more important rites 
which follow comes that of choosing the 
posthumous title of the deceased empe- 
ror. As the real name of an emperor is 
held to be too sacred to be pronounced, 
he adopts during his lifetime a designa- 
tion for his reign, and after his death a 
further title is added to his other epithets 
of honour. On the day before the choice 
of characters that are to compose it will 
be made the presidents of the Board of 
Rites will invite the princes, the minis- 
ters, the members of the privy council, 
and others, to assemble on the morrow, 
and to them will be submitted a number 
of high-sounding titles from which they 
will make a selection for inscription on 
the votive tablet and seal. The choice 
having been made, the tablet and seal will 
be carried with exuberant ceremony to 
the “ Pure Mansion,” where the inscrip- 
tions will be cut on them. Being a Son 
of Heaven, it is necessary that this title 
should be made known to. the unseen 
powers, and officials will therefore be sent 
to inform heaven and earth, the Imperial 
ancestral temple, and the gods of land 
and grain. On the day appointed the 
tablet and seal will be taken with every 
token of respect and escorted by princes 
and ministers to the hall of “Great Har- 
mony,” where the emperor will inspect 
them and prostrate himself before them. 
They will be then carried in state pre- 
ceded by armour-bearers and a state um- 
brella to the Coffin Palace. Here with 
much pomp they will be met by the 
dukes, earls, and others, and the in- | 
scriptions they bear will be proclaimed 
by the presidents of the Board of Rites, 
after which they will be deposited on 
tables in the hall, and will be there left 
in company with the mortal remains of 
him in whose honour they have been 
called into being. 

In a wooded valley about forty or fifty 
miles west of Peking and close to the 
Great Wall stand the tombs of the em- 
perors of the present dynasty. There 
lie the ashes of Shun-che, Kang-hi, 
Yung-cheng, Kien-lung, Kia-king, Tao- 
kwang, Hien-fung, and next month the 
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Emperor Tung-chi will be there gath- 
ered to his fathers. Seen from a little 
distance the grounds look like a vast and 
well-wooded park, and it is only now and 
again that one can get a glimpse — over 
the high wall which surrounds them or 
through the magnificent gateway at the 
entrance — of the roof of the mausolea, 
where lie the illustrious dead. When the 
time shall approach for the removal of 
the coffin to its “ original palace ” officers 
will be sent to offer sacrifice and to rear 
an altar on the southeast side of the tomb, 
and to make votive offerings to the god 
of the soil. As the distance to be trav- 
ersed is considerable, halting-places will 
be fixed upon, and at each a “ travelling- 
palace ” will be erected, the road will be 
levelled and repaired, and a cottage will 
be built for the accommodation of the 
emperor by the side of the mausoleum. 
Early in the morning on the day ap- 
pointed the Imperial equipages and the 
large bier, together with the stands for 
the posthumous tablet and seal, will be 
posted outside the gate of the Coffin Pal- 
ace. In stately array the princes, the 
dukes, the ministers, and the court-ladies 
will take up their respective stations in 
attendance, and when the proper moment 
arrives the emperor, at the invitation of 
the presidents of the Board of Ceremo- 
nies, will present himself before the 
coffin, and with tears and lamentations 
pour out libations. Presently, when the 
emperor has retired, the widowed em- 
presses, accompanied by the concubines 
of the three ranks and the ladies of the 
court, will approach ani make their obei- 
sance to their dead lord. This over, the 
princes, the ministers, and the presidents 
of the Board of Works will enter with the 
smaller bier and will reverently place the 
coffin uponit. Through lines of kneeling 
grandees and officials it will be borne out 
through the centre door on the larger 
bier. As the bier is carried forward the 
emperor will escort it on foot, and the 
empress and the concubines will watch 
the departure of their husband, and with 
him their liberty. They will follow him 
to his grave, and will then retire into the 
seclusion of the “cold palace” for the 
remainder of their days, unless their 
guardians should be lax in their duty or 
the walls be not insurmountable to any 
of the hundred and twenty young ladies 
who make up the required number of the 
harem. When the procession shall have 
passed out of the city the emperor will 
mount his chariot, and will find his way 
through by-lanes to the first halting-place, 
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where he will await the arrival of the cof- 
fin. The empress and ladies will move 
by the same secluded roads to the same 
destination; and it will be the duty of 
the princes, ministers, and officials to 
accompany the bier on horseback. On 
reaching the end of the first stage, the 
coffin will be placed in the centre of the 
hall of the “ travelling-palace.” In front 
of it will be put a sacrificial stand and a 
table, and on the left and right the posthu- 
mous tablet and the seal. At sunset the 
emperor will bow before the coffin, and 
will pour out libations. He will then 
retire, and the door will be shut. 

As the distances traversed each day 
are but short, probably three or four days 
will be spent on the road, and on each 
the same ceremonial will be observed, 
not forgetting the adoration of the local 
officials, who, at every hundred Chinese 
miles, will salute the coffin on their knees 
on the right-hand side of the road. On 
arriving at the tombs the emperor will 
pay his respects to the graves of his an- 
cestors, while the empress and the con- 
cubines will take up their places at the 
mausoleum. He will then receive the 


coffin on his knees, and will personally 
superintend its removal to the “ Hall of 
Felicity,” where it will be deposited with 
much solemnity in company with the 


tablet and seal and abundance of viands, 
together with ninety thousand paper bills, 
and the baskets containing the cap and 
clothes of the late monarch. Certain 
rites will then be performed by the em- 
peror, and the viands and paper bills and 
the baskets containing the cap and 
clothes will be burned with fire. And 
now the closing scene approaches, and 
officers will be appointed to announce to 
heaven and earth, the ancestral temple, 
and the god of the soil, that yet another 
ruler of the “ Eighteen Provinces” is to 
be laid with his forefathers in the wooded 
valley among the Eastern Hills. 

Outside the gate of the “ Square City,” 
and adjoining it, the Board of Works will 
erect a wicker hall in which the “ dragon 
hearse” will stand, and a lacquered 
bridge from the “Square City” to the 
gate of the mausoleum. On this a wood- 
en tramway will be placed leading di- 
rectly to the dais in the “ original palace,” 
or the sepulchre. With due ceremony 
and with many prostrations the coffin 
will then be removed to the “dragon 
hearse” in the wicker hall. On the fol- 
lowing day, amid the sound of woe and 
in the presence of kneeling crowds of all 
the great and noble of the land, the drag- 
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on hearse will pass along the tramway 
into the “original palace,” and the Im- 
perial remains will be placed in “eternal 
repose” on the dais. And now the 
“stone door” of the sepulchre will close 
on the dead. The spirits hovering round 
the other tombs and the god of the soil 
will be informed that the last ceremony 
has been completed. The wearied em- 
peror will perform the last sacrificial 
rites, and will then return to the capital 
to go through the daily routine of official 
business and wearying ceremonies until 
it shall be his turn to find eternal repose 
within the stone door of a sepulchre in 
the Eastern Hills. 





From The Spectator. 
GARIBALDI AND THE TIBER. 


Few will be inclined to ‘quarrel with 
the latest pronunciamiento of the Italian 
patriot. Clerical and Liberal may alike 
welcome his exchange of the sword for 
the pruning-hook. From time immemo- 
rial the Tiber has defied the efforts of 
senate and people, of pagan emperor and 
of Christian pontiff, but at length it seems 
that modern science must prevail, and 
sentence of divorce be pronounced 
against the “«xorius amnis.” For such 
a work —the diversion of the river at a 
point thirty miles from its mouth — the 
enthusiasm of the Italians must be awak- 
ened, and for this task Garibaldi is of all - 
men the most fitted. But enthusiasm 
unaided will hardly dig through the Cam- 
pagna, and the navvy requires more solid 
sustenance than patriotic fervour. Cap- 
ital is the one thing needful, and at the 
same time, perhaps, the thing most diffi- 
cult to obtain in Italy itself. It is to 
England, therefore, that the general looks 
for material as well as moral support. In 
England, the progress of such an enter- 
prise must surely be watched with inter- 
est. Without doubt, many a disappointed 
tourist has condemned the Tiber as an 
insignificant and muddy stream, and 
looked with contempt on “ the noble river 
that rolls by the towers of Rome.” But 
on the other hand, many Englishmen, 
though knowing Italy from books alone, 
could trace the windings of the Tiber 
from the beech forest in which it rises 
to the marshy shore where its turbid cur- 
rent mingles with the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. In view, however, of the 
important works now about to be com- 
menced, the sympathy of the scholar will 
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be of less importance than the favour of 
the capitalist. It is proposed to turn the 
waters of the Tiber into the channel of 
the Teverone as far as Ponte Mammolo, 
a short distance above their present con- 
fluence. Thence a new channel must 
carry their united waters to the sea. At 
first, the idea of meeting the “ head!ong 
Anio” face to face is somewhat start- 
ling, but Horace’s epithet is applied to 
the falls at Tivoli, below which the stream 
loses the violence which characterizes its 
upper course. Hence Silius Italicus 
describes it as “ gently creeping,” — 


Sulfureis gelidus qua serpit leniter undis 
Ad genitorem Anio /adens sine murmure Ty- 
brim. 


As to the cost of such an undertaking, it 
would be at presént premature to hazard 
a conjecture. One prediction, however, 
may safely be uttered. Whatever sum 
may be named in the first estimates will 
be largely exceeded. The benefits to be 
secured are threefold; the drainage of 
the Campagna, the permanent protection 
of the city from inundation, and the de- 
velopment of the port of Rome. 

That the Agro-Romano was in ancient 
times the home of a thriving population is 
well known; that it is now a wilderness 
is equally undeniable. Whether the 
drainage of the stagnant pools now 
formed in the hollows will suffice to re- 
move the curse of malaria remains to be 
seen. The attainment of so important a 
‘result will, without doubt, be greatly fa- 
cilitated by the improved agriculture 
which will be developed if the new water- 
way is brought through the lifeless wastes 
of the Campagna. Equal in importance 
with the reclamation of the Roman terri- 
tory is the prevention of the inundations 
which have periodically caused so much 
misery to the inhabitants of the low-lying 
districts of the city itself. The original 
level of the Roman Forum was only just 
above the level of the river in its ordinary 
State ; and though the surface of the soil 
is now considerably raised by the débris 
of the city, the river-bed also must have 
risen to some extent, if we consider the 
vast quantity of alluvial matter which 
must be constantly deposited by “ the 
yellow Tiber.” 

In the time of the republic, we hear of 
the Campus Martius being inundated 
twelve times in a single year; and the 
waters seem sometimes to have reached 
far down the Appian Way. The losses 
of life and property became, of course, 
more serious as the city spread further 
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along the river’s banks, but till Caesar 
became master of Rome no effectual rem- 
edy seems to have been even proposed. 
One of Cicero’s letters tells of a caller 
dropping in at his Tusculan villa— one 
Capito, an industrious news-gatherer — 
with the intelligence that Czsar had de- 
termined to turn the Tiber from its 
course at the Mulvian Bridge, and to 
bring it along the foot of the Vatican, 
while the space between this new chan- 
nel and the abandoned one was to form a 
new Campus Martius. Cicero pricked up 
his ears at this, for it would materially 
affect the value of Scapula’s gardens, 
which he had long been wishing to pur- 
chase. Ina few months, however, Cesar 
was murdered, and with him fell both 
this scheme and others for a new port at 
Ostia and a canal through the Pontine 
Marshes to Terracina. 

Of these schemes, the last alone has 
been taken in hand with some profitable 
result. Augustus constructed along the 
line of the Appian Way the canal which 
has been immortalized in Horace’s “ Jour- 
ney to Brundusium.” Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth and Pope Boniface VIII. are 
said to have done something to improve 
the drainage of the Pontine Marshes ; 
and Leo X. repaired and enlarged their 
chief outlet, the canal of Badino, which 
passes through the ridge stretching along 
the coast from Monte Circeo to Terra- 
cina. But no systematic and sustained 
effort to grapple with the difficulty was 
made till within a hundred years of the 
present time. In 1777, when sixty thou- 
sand acres were under water, Pius VI. 
availed himself of the services of Rapini, 
who, by clearing out old excavations and 
forming new, contrived to keep the wa- 
ters within due bounds, and connected 
the canal of Badino with the port of Ter- 
racina by a navigable canal. The work 
occupied fifteen years and cost £360,000, 
Under Napoleon a commission was ap- 
pointed to superintend these hydraulic 
works, but from that day to this nothing, 
we believe, has been done in the matter 
beyond maintaining the system of drain- 
age as it was left by Pius VI. Part of 
the reclaimed land forms rich pasture for 
cattle, on other parts are raised large 
crops of rice and corn ; but the pestilent 
exhalations from a basin, of which some 
portion lies even below the level of the 
sea, forbid the permanent residence of 
any considerable population. 

n the reign of Tiberius a plan to turn 
aside the chief tributaries of the Tiber was 


discussed, only to ke abandoned, though ~ 


« 
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at present this idea is to a slight extent 
carried out by conducting some of the 
waters which flow into the Val di Chiana 
northwards to the Arno. Among the 
evil omens that foreshadowed the fall of 
Otho is recorded an inundation which 
bore death and destruction into the high- 
er districts, before deemed secure from 
such visitations, and produced that terror 
of Roman rulers,—a scarcity of food 
among the common people. 

Such were the constantly recurring 
disasters when Roman power was at its 
greatest height. In the confusion of the 
Middle Ages, the only barriers raised 
against inundation were the ruins of the 
city, and even in our own day, any attempt 
to protect Rome by embankment would in 
all probability be but a postponement of 
calamity. The scheme now brought for- 
ward seems likely to give free passage to 
the waters, and to avoid the winding 
reaches which in the existing channel 
must seriously impede the hurrying 
flood. To the antiquarian, this ques- 
tion is peculiarly interesting, for who 
knows what treasures of bronze and of 
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tween the Ponte St. Angelo and the Mar- 
morata ? 

To the commercial world the third ob- 
ject proposed—the construction of a 
ship-canal to Rome — will especially 
commend itself, and the co-operation of 
Prince Torlonia will greatly facilitate its 
realization. He undertakes to aid in re- 
opening the port which Claudius con- 
structed to take the place of the still 
more ancient port of Ostia, and he will 
drain the lake of Trajan. The prepara- 
tion of the necessary plans is said to have 
been already entrusted to an English 
firm, and it is hoped that the works will 
be commenced at an early date. But the 
port must not only be reopened,—it 
must be kept permanently clear. The 
old mouth of the Tiber has long been 
rendered useless by the vast accumula- 
tion of sand. The coast-line has grown 
two miles beyond the port of Trajan. 
The work to be undertaken is great, and 
will entail watchful care for the future. 
While answering to their leader’s call, 
the Italians should give heed to his ad- 
— to imitate the steadfastness of Eng- 
and. 





marble, what relics of pomp or war, lie 
hidden in those reaches of the Tiber be- 





SoME interesting facts about the wood- 
carving industry of the Bernese Oberland are 
given in a recent official report from Mr. Jen- 
ner. This industry, which does not date fur- 
ther back than 181 > now furnishes employ- 
ment for upwards of two thousand workmen, 
and within the last few years the sales have 
risen to an average of nearly 80,000/. These 
sums have sufficed to spread ease over districts 
the inhabitants of which were formerly much 
pinched by want ; the work, too, is of such a 
nature that it does not interfere with many 
other avocations. The cowherd and shepherd 
tending their flocks in the Alpine pasturages, 
the charcoal-burner watching his fires, and the 
peasant families sitting round their stoves, 
during the long winter evenings, can, at the 
expense of but little physical exertion, add 
greatly to their store of comforts by means of 
some little skill in carving. A very large 
proportion of the cheaper articles are actually 
produced in this manner. The wages of 
regular workmen range from one to eight 
francs a day. Almost every variety of timber 
may be utilized; fir, lime, walnut, oak, pear, 
and apple trees have all their special applica- 


surpassing it in pecuniary results, is the man- 
ufacture of parquets, which is of still more 
recent introduction. This trade is carried on 
in eighteen out of the twenty-two cantons of 
Switzerland, and is now in the most flourish- 
ing condition, As nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, the annual production of the twenty 
odd establishments which carry it on reaches 
the value of 8,000,000 francs (320,000/.). 
Scarcely a Swiss house with any pretension to 
comfort is now built without a parquet in at 
least one of its rooms. 


| Her: is a singular sketch from Winstan- 


ley’s “Lives of the Most Famous English 
Poets ; or, the [lonor of Parnassus,” 1687: 
“ John Milton was one whose natural parts 
might deservedly give him a place among the 
principal of our English poets, having written 
two heroick poems and a tragedy, namely 
‘Paradise Lost,’ ‘ Paradise Regain’d,’ and 
‘Sampson Agonista.’ But his Fame is gone 
out like a Candle in a Snuff, and his Memory 
will always stink, which might have ever lived 
in honourable Repute, had not he been a no- 





tions, and of late years the most renowned 
makers have taken to carve “ palissandre ” or 
rosewood, mahogany, cedar, &c. Side by side 


aA with the wood-carving industry, but greatly 


i torious Traytor, and most impiously and _vil- 
| enous bely’d that Blessed Martyr King 
Charles the First.” 





